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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


[N= “ASTA 


By Professor R. Gordon Brown 


M.A., F.R.I-B.A:, F.R.I.A.S., 


The work of the Industrial Designer lies 
partly in the technical field and partly in that of 
sales promotion. He must understand the problems 
involved in manufacture and be able to face such 
limitaticns as these may impose and still design an 
article which people will want to buy. Being the 
man who “makes people want it” is his most im- 
portant function. The Council of Industrial De- 
_ Sign in Britain and similar organisations in Europe 
and America demcnstrate that the developed coun- 
tries have come to accept Industrial Design as a 
necessary part of their export policy. This is in 
contrast to many of the under-developed countries 
where, with relatively cheap labour, it is too easy 
to rely on low costs as almost the sole means of 
sales promotion. 

There are many manufactured articles which 
cannot compete in certain markets on low costs 
alone. A typical example is enamel ware. In 
Asian exhibitions one too often sees poorly shaped 
bowls decorated with a stencilled pattern of roses 
and the whole article set off with a high-gloss finish. 
There is no demand for this sort of thing in the 
kitchen or home of the average American or Euro- 
pean housewife. There would be a demand for 
bowls of good shape and attractive colour. The 
outside of such a bowl might be one colour with a 
‘mat finish and the inside another colour with a 
glossy finish. The design of torches, or flash- 
lights, is another example of an Asian product 
which would sell better in certain markets if it was 
of slightly better quality. Few countries have 
shown a better appreciation of the technique of com- 
bining low cost with obvious value than has Western 
Germany and she has much to show other countries 
who are wishing to increase exports and who have 
low labour costs. 


A.A.Dip., 


University of Hongkong 


Should Asian manufacturers become convinced 
that good design is sound business policy, it is 
pessible and indeed probable that they will look 
around for something good tc copy. This type of 
piracy can only be to the detriment of Asian manu- 
facturers as a whole and, while everyone deplores 
it, there has been little or no effort made to rectify 
the cause of it which is simply a lack of local de- 
signers, 


Can Asia produce such designers and how can 
this be done? The answer to the first question is clear 
to anyone who reads the American design periodi- 
cals. Asian designers have had a great success 
recently in many parts of the United States. No 
export manager can afford to ignore the windfall 
of fashion and the factors which have caused it. It 
can be said in general that it is by their use of 
material, colour and form that these designers 
have produced elegant, simple things with a de-- 
finite Asian flavour to them. People in the United 
States obviously like the designs and they buy. 
Almost all Asian designers who have been success- 
ful in the United States have established their re- 
putations by winning competitions. The organiza- 
tion of such competitions for Industrial Design has 
been adopted as a means of discovering talent in 
most countries. 


In Asia such competitions could be organised 
by Manufacturers’ Associations or by Chambers of 
Commerce. It is usual for a judge or a panel of 
judges to be appointed and a simple programme 
issued to intending competitors. The programme 
may call for drawings or it may require the colla- 
boration of a manufacturer and a designer in the 
production of a sample. Prizes are seldom large, 
the running costs of the competition are small and 
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generally the effect in raising design standards by 
this method has been worthwhile. There is little 
doubt that the co-operation of the Council of Indus- 
trial Design in London and the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York would agree to assist in the ad- 
judication of such competitions. It may be argued 
that the system of awarding medals for good design 
shown at trade exhibitions is an adequate substitute 
for the competition system. In fact manufacturers 
who might collaborate to produce a single sample 
of a design for a competition would not necessarily 
put such an article into production and thus into 
exhibitions, on their own initiative. 

A certain confusion of policy about industrial 
design is already apparent and it is a result of the 
obvious fact that there is a fairly large demand for 
typically Asian articles such as sarongs, camphor 
wood chests, brocade and so on. It is believed in 
some quarters that, because this demand exists, 
manufactured articles should if possible have a 
characteristic, almost curio, flavour. The same 
problem has arisen and has been dealt with in Scot- 
land. Visitors like to buy tartan, kilts and models 
of Robert Burns’ cottage, but the Scots have re- 
cognized this for what it is and have organized 
competitions and carried out extensive investiga- 
tion related to the demand for “souvenirs”. This 
trade can be and obviously is a very profitable one 
in many countries. What is interesting about the 
Scottish approach is that, while meeting the need 
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for souvenirs, they are continuing to develop the 
design of every-day things in a progressive Way. 
The new airport building at Turnhouse (Edinburgh) 
is a good example of this and a valuable advertise- 
ment for modern Scottigh products with which to 
greet the visitor upon arrival. Evidence of the 
same policy is clear in Switzerland where dolls in 
traditional dress, mcdel chalets and other souvenirs 
have a brisk sale alongside Swiss watches, shoes 
and other modern products. 

The future of industrial design in Asia is likely 
to follow much the same pattern as it has done 
elsewhere. It will be resisted by many manufac- 
turers, it will be bedevilled by designers who want 
to have it all their own way and who have not 
learned to co-operate and generally it will be re- 
garded as a fad of the intellectuals. Eventually 
some manufacturer will use it properly and the re- 
sults will be as stimulating as those of Olivetti in 
Italy, Jensen in Copenhagen, Ford in America and 
Dunhill in England, to mention only a varied few 
of those who constantly concern themselves with 
design as a sales factor. The only prospect of any 
short cut in this matter in Asia seems to lie in the 
action that could be taken by Chambers of Com- 
merce and Manufacturers’ Associations, who may 
accelerate design improvement by guidance and en- 
couragement. There is little chance of losing by 
such efforts and there are certainly prospects of 
very great advantages. 


(1900—1956) 


BANKS OF THE PROVINCES AS ISSUERS OF NOTES 


By E. KANN 


PART XI 


(38) THE NANKING EXCHANGE OFFICE OF THE 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT OF KIANGSU 


Though not a bank, this official institution issued paper 
money, dated 1912. It was, as we have witnessed in some 
other provinces, a provincial government department. The 
author has seen its paper money in denominations of $1 
and $10, but does not doubt that $5 also exists. What 
became of these notes is not on record. They were issued 
during the first year of the Republic (1912), at a time when 
military commanders made the use of the printing press 
their lasting habit. 


(39) KIANGSU MONETARY BUREAU OF 
GOVERNMENT, SUCHOW 


Similar remarks as are found in No. 38 relate to this 
provincial organ, north of the river. In 1933 it issued sub- 
sidiary notes for 10, 20 and 50 cents, apart from paper 
money redeemable in copper coin. 


(40) KIANGSU FARMERS BANK 


While its name does not imply that this was an official 
bank, this nevertheless was the case, for in 1936 it took 
over banknote blanks from the Kiangsu Monetary Bureau 


of Government, Suchow, surcharged same with its own firm 
name and placed the scrip into circulation. Founded in 
1928, with its head-office in Chinkiang, the bank was 
capitalized with 2,200,000 dollars. In 19388 its capital 
amounted to $3,936,000. 


Its principal note issue consisted of fractional money, 
namely 10, 20 and 50 cents, though there also was a lesser 
volume of $1 notes. By 1940, the Ministry of Finance had 
issued regulations, according to which the notes must be 
printed by the Central Trust Co., and no more by printers 
selected by the issuing bank. The circulation was to be 
controlled by the Currency Reserve Board and was to be 
secured to the extent of 60% by specie or coins, and 40% 
by stocks. The former might consist of 40% gold and 
Chinese legal tender notes, and not less than 20% in com- 
modities and warehouse receipts, while the latter may only 
be confined to bonds and deposit receipts. By the end of 
1986 the Kiangsu Farmers Bank’s circulation stood at 
$1,649,300 in subsidiary notes. 


(40a) KIANGNAN YU NING GOVERNMENT BANK 


Between 1903 and 1908 the bank issued notes in de- 
nominations of $1, 5 and 10; it also was responsible for 
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circulating copper banknotes (see 226). See 
Imperial Bank and Yu Ning Bank. In 1913 
tion stood at $200,000. 


also Yu Ning 
its capitaliza- 


(4b) YU NING BANK 


Tssued notes in denominations of $1, 2 
1928. Almost certainly the official monetary 
Kiangsu Province. 


and 3, dated 
institution of 


(40c) YU NING IMPERIAL BANK 


This firm name was used during the imperial regime, 
when the bank handled the finances of Kiangnan Provinces. 
See also 40a and 40b. 


(41) SHANTUNG PROVINCIAL BANK 


The fact that paper money, dated 1916 and printed 
by the Commercial Press (Shanghai), exists in denomina- 
tions up to $10, goes to show that already in that year, 
Shantung Province had its official bank. How it was or- 
ganized, and what its official capital was, is not clear. Un- 
doubtedly it found an end, as so many other provincial 
banks did, because it was unable to meet its obligations, 
principally its own paper issues. 


(42) SHANTUNG PROVINCIAL BANK 


This bank was inaugurated on September 5, 1925, at 
Tsinan. It planned to issue notes for $3,000,000 in de- 
nominations of $1, $5 and $10. Within the first three 
months of its existence, the bank was forced, owing to 
the then prevailing civil war, to limit redemption of its 
notes to $100 per person. 

Due to the unfavorable political situation, the note 
issue of the Shantung Provincial Bank grew excessively large. 
By January, 1926, Tsingtao had accumulated $300,000 of 
this vintage. Such notes were brought in for payment of 
the navy which, in turn, forced them on the shops in town. 
Foreign banks, as well as the Chinese post office, refused 
to accept them. Whenever shopkeepers ventured to refuse 
such paper, they were sent to military headquarters for 
punishment. In spite of heavy losses sustained by trades 
people of Tsingtao, the Chamber of Commerce was afraid 
to lodge a protest. Some shops closed their doors, in order 
to avoid further losses. 

The notes issued by the Shantung Provincial Bank since 
the autumn of 1925 were meant to cover the military ex- 
penses of General Chang Tsung-chang, who had carried 
his military campaign into the Yangtze Valley. Almost 
from the outset, this paper money became irredeemable; 
it represented military scrip in the full sense of the word, 
and was similar in nature to the liu-tung-chwan of Chihli 
Province. The total sum emitted—and admitted—aggre- 
gated $7,409,000. When the Chihli-Shantung allied armies 
occupied Tientsin and Peking, the Shantung notes found 
their way into these cities. After the restoration of order 
round Peking, the Shantung authorities planned to float 
a re-organization loan for $20,000,000, proceeds of which 
were to serve for the redemption of Shantung notes, whose 
circulation meanwhile had grown considerably. A certain 
quantity was redeemed and burned in Peking and Tsinan. 
The quantity destroyed at Peking was $1,500,000. 

In 1927 the authorities endeavored to cash the notes 
in stages and at discounts, but most of the measures sug- 
gested were rather amateurish. It must, however, be con- 
sidered that the requisite funds for cashing that flood of 
notes were unavailable at the time. 

One way of repaying the paper money was to announce 
drawings. The 9th drawing took place on September 25, 
1927, for $200,000; previously, notes for a face-amount of 
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$1,041,475 had been drawn for redemption according to 
numbers on the scrip. On November 21, 1927, the Tsinan 
Chamber of Commerce fixed the market value of the Pro- 
vincial Bank’s notes at 50% of nominal value, to be raised 
10% every ten days, until par was reached. It had to be 
agreed to accept taxes in depreciated notes. At that time, 
between 5 million and 6 million dollars worth was left in 
circulation. The 10th drawing was held on October 25, and 
the 11th drawing on November 25, 1927, each for a total 
of $200,000. 

In autumn of 1927, the authorities in Tsinan an- 
nounced that they had secured sufficient reserve funds to 
adequately cover the note-issue of the Provincial Bank. By 
this announcement they hoped to bring the notes back to 
par. But this expectation was not fulfilled. 


In its issue No. 351 of November 12, 1927, the “Chinese 
Economic Bulletin” reports that the notes issued by the 
Shantung Provincial Bank then were worth in the open 
market only 70% of face amount. With the idea of raising 
the market value of these notes the authorities decided to 
accept payment of all kinds of taxes in the province in 
notes of the said bank. At that time the amount of the 
Shantung Provincial Bank’s note-issue outstanding was be- 
tween 5 and 6 million dollars. 


In January, 1928, the Financial Commissioner of Shan- 
tung had to announce that, owing to lack of funds, pro- 
vincial Treasury Notes (issued on June 1, 1927), due Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, could not be redeemed on due date, and that 
action would have to be postponed until June 1, 1928. 


(43) MING SHENG BANK 


This bank was established in 1932 with an authorized 
capital of $6,000,000, of which $3,200,000 was paid up by 
1936. Strictly speaking, the Ming Sheng Bank was the 
successor of the Shantung Provincial Bank, which latter 
had closed its doors, unable to meet the balance of its out- 
standing notes and other obligations. The capital was ob- 
tained by raising the land tax throughout the province. All 
shares seemingly were held by the authorities. It is worth 
mentioning that the Ming Sheng Bank did not resume the 
liabilities of the Shantung Provincial Bank. 


The Ming Sheng Bank’s note-issue was as follows: 


$1,713,000 
2,060,000 
2,380,000 
2,480,600. 


Since the bank was supposed not to issue any more 
paper money, in conformity with a government decree, it 
emitted in 1986 so-called Treasury Notes in denominations 
of $1, $5 and $10. To all intents and purposes, such action 
was tantamount to the issue of notes, thovgh under ‘a 
camouflaged name. The Chinese Customs refused to accept 
these “Treasury Notes” in payment of duties. At the be- 
ginning of 1937, the Ming Sheng Bank obtained permission 
from Nanking to circulate up to $3,000,000 in fractional 
notes of 10, 20 and 5-cents. In addition, it simultaneously 
issued copper notes. 


There is reason to assume that the Ming Sheng Bank 
abused its privilege by issuing considerably more notes than 
it was authorized to do. Owing to the hostilities which 
Japan was carrying on in Shantung, the Ming Sheng Bank’s 
Chefoo branch was closed in January, 1938, following simi- 
lar action of its Tsingtao and Tsinan offices, both of which 
had shut down some weeks earlier. It was estimated that 
at the beginning of 1938 about $500,000 of the Ming Sheng 
Bank’s issue was circulating in Chefoo. When closing its 
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branch office there, the management handed to the Chamber 
of Commerce securities for $100,000. Holders of notes 
were requested to have these stamped for validity, but only 
up to a limit of $500,000. The “securities” proved, how- 
ever, to be ‘frozen’ assets. 


In the spring of 1938, the office of the Ming Sheng 
Bank resumed business under orders of the (puppet) “Pro- 
visional Government” of Peking. The latter instructed the 
public of Shantung to accept paper money issued by the 
Ming Sheng Bank. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of North China (Japanese- 
controlled) decided to exchange the Ming Sheng Bank’s paper 
money still unredeemed against its own notes, fixing the 
final limit by which all such notes must be exchanged (at 
40% discount) by May 31, 1941. After that date, no more 
oj the Ming Sheng Bank’s banknotes were permitted to cir- 
culate. 


(44) ANHWEI YU HAN MONETARY BUREAU 


In the 32nd Year of emperor Kuang Hsu (1906) this 
institution issued notes, the lay-out of which was perpendi- 
cular. They were calling for 1,000 cash and display on the 
obverse two dragons striving for the fire ball, while the 
reverse contains a lengthy inscription in Chinese and a huge 
red seal covering one-half of the note. In the 33rd Year 
of Kuang Hsu (1907), the official organ issued $1 and $5 
notes. The former displays on the obverse a reproduction 
of an Anhwei silver dollar, while the reverse contains a 
lengthy inscription in Chinese. Both the 1 dollar, and the 
5 dollar notes, were actually channeled into traffic by the 
local military of Anhwei. 


On the obverse of the military-controlled notes is im- 
printed in Chinese: ‘This note can be used for all taxes’’. 
This assertion is just as ‘““Phoney”’ as the statements forming 
the legend on the reverse side and which read in transla- 
tion as follows: 


“These notes have been issued by the Yu Han Imperial 
Bank of Anhwei for the convenience of the people. They 
can be used for payment of any tax within this province, 
just as the old copper notes circulating in the market. 
There is no discount on the notes, which are just as good 
as silver dollars. Anybody refusing to accept these notes, 
or creating difficulties, is liable to punishment. Any Im- 
perial office will be conformed (?) and the people must 
be obedient. 


(sgd) The General Commanding in Anhwei Province.” 


History is silent as to the ultimate fate of this financial 
institution. It is more than likely that it was swept away 
by the waves of the 1911 Revolution; and it is almost cer- 
tain that it left a quantity of its fiat money unredeemed. 


(45) ANHWEI REGIONAL BANK 


Under this title the Anhwei Regional Bank was started 
in 1936 with a capitalization of $2,000,000. Warned by 
the default of the former Anhwei Official Monetary Bureau, 
and harmed by the prolific issue of military notes (1912/18), 
the people did not take kindly to paper money. For this 
reason the note circulation in Anhwei was not extensive. 


On June 1, 1937, the Anhwei Regional Bank issued 
subsidiary notes in denominations of 10, 20 and 50 cents, 
after having been granted permission from the Ministry of 
Finance. The legal reserves for this issue were handed over 
to the custody of the Central Bank of China. In August of 
1938, the Ministry of Finance instructed the government 
banks to recall all the subsidiary notes issued by the Anhwei 
and neighboring provincial banks and substitute these by 
fractional notes emitted by the government banks. 
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This order was not complied with, for in 19388, the 
Anhwei Regional Bank issued $7,500,000 in paper money, 
mostly small denominations. The outflow of these notes 
from Anhwei was not permitted, and foreign exchange could 
not be purchased with them. These notes were supposed 
to be withdrawn and exchanged against national currency 
after world war II. In the 28th Year of the Republic the 
bank had 1 $ notes printed by the Tatung Book Co. of 
Shanghai. 


(45a) ANHWEI PROVINCIAL BANK 


Issued during the republican regime subsidiary notes 
printed in Shanghai without foreign inscriptions. 


(46) CHIHLI PROVINCIAL BANK 


Established in 1906. Of its authorized 
$2,000,000, the sum of $1,900,625 was paid-up by the 
end of 1926. In 1927, the note circulation of the Chihli 
Provincial Bank approximated $8,000,000, and toward the 
close of that year the notes had become irredeemable. 


Various attempts were made in the course of 1927 to 
raise the value of the rapidly declining paper money issued 
by the bank and, in May of that year, the Financial and 
Salt Commissioners of Chihli concluded a loan for $1,200,000 
with Tientsin Chinese banks for the purpose. With the 
same end in view, the Tientsin Chinese merchants requested 
the authorities in December, 1927, to order the collectorates 
to accept 20% in notes of the Chihli Provincial Bank at 
face-value in payment of various taxes. Notes thus flowing 
in were to be destroyed. 


At that time the Chihli Provincial Bank’s paper stood 
at 35% of face-value. The request was granted. Since 
the bank had decreed a moratorium in connection with its 
outpayments, the railways declined to accept the notes. In 
January of 1928 the Commissioner for Finance of Chihli 
Province requested Government to instruct the Peking- 
Mukden and the Tientsin-Pukow railways to accept in pay- 
ment of freightage and passenger fares 30% in depreciated 
notes issued by the Chihli Provincial Bank. 


To meet urgent requirements for military operations, 
the provincial authorities in Chihli (later re-named Hopei) 
issued in March, 1926, special paper money, called liu-tung- 
chwan. The first emission amounted to $600,000 and was 
forced into circulation along the Tientsin-Pukow railroad. 
The subsequent issue was brought up to somewhere between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 in denominations of $1 and $5, 
as well as in small notes for 10 and 20 cents. Such notes 
soon depreciated to 20 to 30% of their face-value. The 
loan for $1,200,000 above referred to was raised for the 
redemption of this particular fiat money. 


The Chihli Provincial Bank had dollar notes in denomi- 


nations of $1, $5 and $10, dated 1920, and another such 
set, dated 1928. 


capital of 


(46a) CHINGHAI BUREAU OF FINANCE 


Chinghai is one of the northern provinces of China. 
Its capital is Sining. The population is mostly of Mohamme- 
dan faith. The region is underdeveloped and poor; and 
so were the province’s finances. 


(47) PROVINCIAL BANK OF HOPEI 


As the successor of the Chihli Provincial Bank, the 
Hopei Provincial Bank was established in 1929 with head- 
offices at Tientsin. In 19386 the paid-up capital stood at 


$1,448,600. Its note circulation since 1932 was returned 
as follows: 
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End of 

OS. Meee eee Nee se EES, 5 $2,787,503 
1933 2,963,849 
1934 4,799,452 
1935 3,301,406 


Due to peculiar conditions, the Hopei and Chahar Poli- 
tical Council was created in North China in 1935. This 
meant that the North was following a semi-independent 
currency policy. For instance, banks in North China were 
not permitted to ship their silver reserves to the Central 
Bank of China, Shanghai, in exchange for legal tender 
notes when the new currency laws were proclaimed on 
November 8, 1935. 


Due to these circumstances, the Hopei Provincial Bank 
began to issue new notes on May 26, 1936. These were to 
be legal tender in Hopei and Chahar. They were deted 1934 
and had been produced by the Peking Bureau of Engraving 
& Printing, but hitherto held back. At that time the cir- 
culation of the notes issued by the three government banks 
in North China was not prohibited by the Council. It was 
merely stated that the issues, other than those of the Hopei 
Provincial Bank, must not be increased. 


It would not be correct to state that the Hopei Pro- 
vincial Bank made good use of its new power to circulate 
banknotes in North China. From reliable information re- 
ceived toward the end of February, 1937, it would appear 
that the bank’s note-issue then stood at about 60 million 
dollars, and probably higher. Not only did the Hopei Pro- 
vincial Bank fail to publish the extent of its note-issue at 
regular intervals, but even balance sheets became unavail- 
able The silver reserve against the note-issue was esti- 
mated at a maximum of $5,000,000, but was probably less. 


Such a position was accompanied by great danger. 
On the basis of the Central Government’s orders, paper 
money was not convertible to metallic money, but instead, 
drafts in foreign currencies were obtainable upon request. 
As the Hopei Provincial Bank did not deal in foreign monies, 
and since it could not redeem its banknotes in silver, these 
latter became actually irredeemable. 


About a year before the outbreak of active warfare 
between Japan and China, namely in 1936, the Hopei Pro- 
vincial Bank stood under the exclusive influence of the 
Hopei-Chahar Political Council, a body which acted in op- 
position to the Central Government. The said bank was 
then appointed by its sponsors as “the organ for the uni- 
fication of the note-issue within the Hopei-Chahar area and 
as the fiscal agent of the provincial government of Hopei.” 
An order was issued, requiring both military and civil au- 
thorities of Hopei Province to use exclusively the notes 
emitted by the Hopei Provincial Bank. While nominally 
supporting the monetary policy of the Central Government, 
the Hopei—Chahar Political Council really obstructed the 
smooth circulation of the notes issued by the government 
banks. 


At the end of October, 1937, after the occupation by 
the Japanese military forces of North China, the Central 
Government announced that the notes emitted by the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Hopei had no more legal tender qualities, 
since the said institution had ceased to be under the control 
of Nationalist China. 


Toward the close of January, 1939, the note circula- 
tion of the Hopei Provincial Bank in North China stood 
at $63,597,000. By then, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
China was functioning, with sole rights of note-issue in 
North China. Therefore it announced its readiness to re- 
deem the notes emitted by the Provincial Bank of Hopei, 
provided these were presented for exchange not later than 
July 10, 1939. Finally, an extension of time was granted 
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until the end of 1939. After this interlude, the Provincial 
Bank of Chihli ceased to circulate fiat money. 


Amongst that institution’s issues was a set of notes 
in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and $10, dated 1924. 


(48) THE YU CHUEN OFFICIAL EXCHANGE BUREAU 


Established in 1896 as official financial organ for Honan 
Province. It had the privilege of issuing paper money call- 
ing for coppers and also silver coin. Its maximum issue 
at one time slightly exceeded $13 million in denominations 
of $1, $5 and $10. 


In common with other provincial monetary organs, the 
Yu Chuen Official Exchange Bureau was called upon during 
the first years of the Republic to provide funds for the 
military. This could only be achieved then by over-issuing. 
In the course of the civil war, in 1925, these notes de 
preciated rapidly without effective remedies against the 
break being found. In 1926, after recalling a quantity of 
paper issued by the Yu Chuen Official Exchange Bureau, 
as well as by the Honan Provincial Bank, it was publicly 
burned at the capital, Kaifeng. But since 10 million dol- 
lars of the combined issues of these two banks were left 
unredeemed, the measure adopted could not have proved 
very effective. 


The $1, $5 and $10 notes issued by this institution in 
the 7th Year of the Republic (1918) displays on the obverse 
the Chinese name (as above), but on the reverse, where 
only the text in English is being shown, the financial in- 
stitution’s name is being shown as “Provincial Bank of 
Honan”. This is proof that the concern had the status and 
did act as the bank of Honan Province. 


(49) PROVINCIAL BANK OF HONAN 


It is not clear when this bank opened its doors. There 
are proofs that it functioned concomittantly with the Yu 
Chuen Official Exchange Bureau. As it circulated paper 
money, dated 1921, it must have been inaugurated before 
that year. Due to the ravages of the civil war, which did 


not spare Honan Province, this bank had to close its doors 
in 1924. 


Assertedly, the bank issued up to 1924 $3,000,000 in 
notes; but this appears to be an understatement. Its re- 
serves held against supply of fiat money were then only 
10%. When Wu Pei-fu lost the civil war, and when the 
bank’s Tientsin branch was closed, the value of Honan notes 
declined 50%. The meager funds then still nursed in the 
capital of Kaifeng were soon eaten up by the ravages of 
the internecine strife. When the Treasury offices fell vic- 
tim to incendiary riots, the loss of the reserves was made 
complete. 


In 1925 the provincial authorities had decreed a mora- 
torium as far as the cashing of Honan Provincial notes 
was concerned. By the close of that year, preparations were 
made to exchange old against newly-printed notes. By that 
time the total quantity of fiat money emitted by the Honan 
Provincial Bank was estimated at $5,000,000, and these 
were quoted in the market at a discount of 20%. These 
notes were to be recalled and exchanged for a new series, 
nominally cashable against silver. 


Seemingly the change remained on paper only in the 
full sense of the word, for in February, 1926, there were 
runs on the bank, and further depreciation was recorded. 
One silver dollar then brought 4,300 cash in copper bank- 
notes, issued by the same institution. But in fact, the 
Honan Provincial Bank’s paper dollar exchanged for only 
1,700 cash in the same medium. In the summer of 1926 
there were three varieties of paper money in dollar de- 
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nomination in circulation: (1) with the character “Shen” 
( AY), meaning Province, printed in red; (b) without the 
character “Shen”, issued by the identical bank; and (3) 
issued by the Yu Chuen Official Exchange Bureau. ; 

The total of these notes aggregated $13,000,000 in 
$1, $5 and $10 denominations. Due to the then prevailing 
civil war and the refusal of the new Financial Provincial 
Bureau to accept them in payment of taxes and dues, these 
notes depreciated to the extent of 80% when compared 
with their supposed silver value. In order to allay the 
sufferings caused by such heavy losses, the Financial ‘Com- 
missioner and the manager of the Honan Provincial Bank 
proposed to float a loan for the redemption of these de- 
preciated notes, secured on surcharges on wine, tobacco, 
likin and salt taxes. 


After its re-organization in 1928, the bank resumed 
the emission of paper money. In 1980 only about $140,000 
was issued. By the close of 1932 the total had reached 
$1,426,638. The end of 1933 divulged $1,068,423, while 
the circulation one year later was returned at $239,404. 

By the close of 1936, notes in circulation (all frac- 
tional) amounted to $228,420. By that time the paid-up 
capital of the Provincial Bank of Honan amounted to 
$1,625,000. 

In its issue of December 7, 1946, the “China Weekly 
Review” (Shanghai) reports from Honan that the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Bank of Honan was forcibly taken 
over by the Executive Yuan and re-named “The Honan Pro- 
vincial Bank’, without allocating any subsidy. 

From this report it becomes obvious that the Pro- 
vinecial Bank of Honan (the original institution) died a 
peaceful, or violent, death some years previously. Seeming- 
ly there was no mourning. 


(50) SHANSI PROVINCIAL BANK 


Started business in 1919. In 1935 the bank was capi- 
talized at $1,200,000 paid up. Notes were issued in de- 
nominations of $1, $5 and $10; and also 10, 20 and 50 
cents. Though the circulation was at no time large, re- 
demption had to be suspended at occasions. When Shansi 
soldiers, in the campaign against the Manchurian warlord 
Chang Tso-lin, entered Peking in the early summer of 1919, 
their commander requested the Chamber of Commerce in 
the metropolis to make arrangements for cashing the notes 
of the Shansi Provincial Bank. He assured the Peking 
populace that it would not be the loser through accepting 
these notes, the issue of which was then supposed to be 
about $200,000 only. 


_ The Shansi Provincial Bank’s circulation of its fiat 
money, on June 80, 1925, was given as $3,278,104. The 
following table indicates the total volume of paper money 


in traffic on behalf of the Shansi Provincial Bank between 
1932 and 1936: 


End of 

1932 $2,175,734 
19383 3,079,186 
1934 3,239,291 
1935 6,125,452 
DDS Gir oa ie er ees A ee 8,618,622 


Since the Federal Reserve Bank (puppet) had the sole 
note-issuing prerogatives in North China, the Shansi Pro- 


vincial Bank had to cease circulating paper money from 
1938 onward. 


(51) SHENSI OFFICIAL BANK 


The author saw a 10-taels note issued by the Shensi 
Official Bank and dated 1911. Same is printed on soft 
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native paper in Chinese only and circulated during the 
imperial regime. Undoubtedly, the institution — acted as 
fiduciary agent for Shensi Province. But how it was or- 
ganized and capitalized has not been handed down by our 
forefathers. Also not the date when it went under. For it 
underwent that stage without any doubt. Possibly as an 
immediate consequence of the 1911/12 Revolution, but per- 
haps also a few years thereafter. At that time, especially 
in such remotely situated province as Shensi, the circula- 
tion of paper money could not have been large. Yet, that 
a portion of that moderate issue was left unredeemed is 
more than likely; and, coincidently, the already impoverish- 
ed people suffered considerably. 


(52) FU CHING BANK OF SHENSI 


Started in about 1920 with a paid-up capital of 
$800,000 as a joint-enterprise, official and private. Due to 
the lengthy military occupation, Shensi Province, whose 
financial affairs were under the care of the Fu Ching Bank 
(head office at the capital, Sian), already notoriously poor, 
turned still more beggarized. Silver money completely dis- 
appeared from circulation. The Fu Ching Bank issued paper 
money, calling for copper, tael and dollar denominations. 
The dollar notes were dated 1922, appearing in values of 
$1, $5 and $10. Due to a partial moratorium in spring of 
1924, the tael notes depreciated about 50% of face-value. 


A vivid description of the not too smooth career of 
the Fu Ching Bank was supplied by the “Chinese Economic 


Bulletin’ of August 1, 1925, No. 232, and is cited here in 
extenso: 


“The bank was started a few years ago with a capital 
of $800,000. Its note issues, consisting of about $1,200,000 
in dollar notes, and a certain sum in cash or copper notes, 
have depreciated in both cases to nearly 50% below par, 
and their redemption now forms a serious problem to the 
Shensi authorities. Up to the summer of last year, the 
bank had a total note-issue of about $1,600,000, covered 
by a reserve of about half’a million dollars or so. Up to 
that time the credit of the notes was fairly good, because 
the Shensi officials accepted them at par in the collection 
of taxes. The notes were cashable not only at the bank, 
but also at ten other agencies in Sian city. To relieve the 
scarcity of coppers on the market, the bank later on issued 
cash or copper notes. For a time both kinds of notes were 
almost at par with cash. On the outbreak of the Chihli- 
Fengtien war last autumn, the bank’s reserve was depleted 
by drawings by the provincial Government. By the end of 
last year its vaults were almost empty, and a moratorium 
had to be declared on its dollar notes. The financial situa- 
tion in the province was further aggravated by the outbreak 
of war between Honan and Shensi at the beginning of the 
present year, when the money market in Shensi became 
unprecedentedly tight through the scarcity of silver. This re- 
sulted in a sudden drop in the market value of the bank’s 
notes. In May this year, the daily quotation for the bank’s 
notes on the Sian. market was about 40% below par, and 
the cash or copper notes 50% below par. During the past 
few weeks a further drop has been recorded of the dollar 
notes, which are now worth only 50% of their face value. 
Shensi officials have now fully realized the seriousness of 
the situation and are working together with the Sian mer- 
chants to ameliorate this condition of affairs. An investi- 
gation recently conducted under the auspices of the Shensi 
Provincial Assembly reveals the fact that of the $1,600,000 
originally issued in notes by the bank, about $400,000 
have been redeemed, while the remaining $1,200,000 are 
still circulating in Sian and the neighboring districts. By 
a new ruling, Shensi authorities have authorized the appro- 
priation of 20% of the fines levied on poppy planters to 
build a sinking fund for the redemption of notes. To pre- 
vent the notes to be completely eliminated from circula- 
tion, in view of their continual depreciation, the public is 
ordered to use the notes at their daily market rate, fixed 
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THE CEMENT INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


Cement made its appearance first in Japan in 1870. 
In 1868, with the establishment of the Meiji Government, 
the policy of national isolation pursued by the Shogunate 
during 300 years of its rule was laid aside. The new 
government placed strong emphasis on the adoption of 
Western civilization and the expansion of foreign trade. 
The meagerness of port and harbor facilities and the short- 
age of ocean vessels owing to the country’s self-imposed 
seclusion of centuries, however, proved the biggest stumbling- 
block in the path of the new policy. A speedy rectification 
of this situation became the most urgent task of the day. 
The cement which appeared first in Japan in 1870, as men- 
tioned above, was imported from France to be used for the 
construction of ‘piers for the port of Yokosuka. Subse- 
quently, due to the mining development and the construction 
of light house, railway, telegraph and plants the demand 
for cement grew fast requiring an annual import budget as 
large as $60,000. Accordingly, plans for domestic cement 
production were worked out, the first cement plant being 
established at Fukagawa, Tokyo, by the ‘Construction Bureau 
of the Ministry of Finance in 1878. After more than a 
year’s careful study, Portland cement was successfully manu- 
factured for the first time in 1875. That was the 51st year 
from the invention of Portland cement in the world (in 
England in 1824); and coincidentally, the same year the 
United States embarked upon cement production. 

Thus the history of the Japanese cement industry began, 
as in many other industries, at a government-owned plant. 
Tn 1881, the first private-owned cement plant was established 
at Onoda-Mura, Yamaguchi Prefecture; then, in 1882, the 
government plant stated above was sold to the Onoda Com- 
pany. Thus it was that the Japanese cement industry as a 
private industry took the first step on its bright road of 


and published by the Sian Chamber of Commerce. The 
ten agencies which used to cash notes on behalf of the 
bank, but have long ceased their functions owing to lack of 
specie, have been recently closed by the Shensi officials.” 

In spite of the embarrassment just described, the Fu 
Ching. Bank had to issue further quantities of fiat money. 
The author owns three such notes in denominations of 10, 
80 and 50-cents, dated 16th Year of the Republic (1927) 
and surcharged with a red rectangular stamp reading ‘“Re- 
publican Army Note.’’ How voluminous the issue was, and 
what became its final fate, is not disclosed. 

On the reverse appears an apologetic explanation for 
the issue, terminating with the advice to consider the notes 
with care and love; a tall order. 


(53) THE SHENSI PROVINCIAL BANK 
This bank was inaugurated in 1930 in Sian; in 1935 


its paid-up capital was $1,250,000. Its note circulation 
from 1932 onward was: 
End of 
TR eal ea cae i Eat AEE PRE aati $1,398,144 
LISTE Sons 1,841,136 
934 eg 2,612,893 
1935 (Oct.) 4,833,819 


After 1938, the Shensi Provincial Bank had to cease the 
circulation of its notes, because: by then the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of China held sway in the note-issuing field 
within North China. 

(To be Continued) 


expansion. (In this connection, it may be said that the Onoda 
Plant became the foundation of the present Onoda Cement 
Company and the Fukagawa Plant is that of the Nippon 
Cement Company—formerly the Asano Cement Company. 
The Big Two of the cement industry in Japan at present 
made a start almost at the same time). 


Since then, due to the advance of production technology 
such as the adoption of rotary kiln and the conversion to 
dry process and the demonstration of the true worth of 
cement by the great earthquake disaster, the demand in- 
creased rapidly. In 1939, Japan with an output of 6,210,000 
tons and a shipment of 318,000 tons abroad, emerged one 
of the leading cement producing countries of the world. 


Having assumed a nationwide scope, however, the 
cement market came to be subjected directly to the influence 
of business fluctuation. This stimulated the trends toward 
formation of a cartel, or production control. The history 
of the development of the cement industry in Japan may be 
said to have been a succession of controls of various kinds. 
In 1924, a production cartel was organized by the Federation 
of Cement Industry in order to cope with the depression 
in the wake of World War I and the excess production 
after the great earthquake in the Kanto area. From that 
time to 1940 a similar cartel was formed three times. In 
1939 (the peak year before the war), as much as 69 per- 
cent of production was subject to control. 


With the intensification of World War II, the situation 
changed completely. Owing to scarcity of raw materials, 
chiefly coal, and the circumstances outside the industry, 
that is, the priority imposed on the supply to military de- 
mand, the industry was placed under government control 


in 1940. Thereafter, it had to muddle through -ten long 
years of hardship until the postwar removal of control in 
January, 1950, four months later than the decontrol of 
coal. 
Table 1 
Production of Cement 
(In thousands of metric tons) 
Year Production Year Production 
1931 3,231 1950 
1932 3,425 1951 
1933 4,316 1952 
1934 4,482 1953 
1935 5,530 1954 
1936 5,672 1955 
1937 6,103 1956 
1938 5,924 1956. 
1939 6,199 
1940 6,074 
1941 5,383 
1942 4,356 
1943 3,767 
1944 2,960 
1945 1,175 
1946 927 
1947 1,232 
1948 1,842 
1949 3,272 
During that period, the industry was seriously affected 


by World War II, directly and indirectly, through the lack 
of coal and the resulting deterioration of quality, loss of 
overseas plants, and lag in production technology and 
superannuation of equipment caused by the long wartime 
blank. The output of cement in 1946, one year after the 
war’s end, therefore, was down to 729,000 tons. However, 
100 percent of the raw materials for cement were obtain- 
able at home, and most of the plants had escaped war- 
damage, the reconstruction of the industry was relatively 
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easy compared with other industries. Moreover, the Korean 
war which broke out in 1950 when the government control 
was abolished created large export demands centering around 
the special procurement, in addition to the heavy domestic 
demand for postwar reconstruction which the industry was 
barely able to satisfy. Production in 1951 registered 
6,532,000 tons, a figure exceeding the prewar record. The 
demands from power development sources and the building 
trade continued to maintain high levels so that despite the 
new and additional construction of equipment by every manu- 
focturer, the cement market was stringent. It produced 
a big and long lasting boom, unparalleled in the history of 
the industry. In 1954, the 80th year since the birth of the 
industry in Japan, production registered 10,640,000 tons, 
and a shipment of 10,548,000 tons. It was a memorable 
year for the industry, which attained the long-cherished goal 
of a 10 million ton scope of supply and demand. 

The 80 year-history of the Japanese cement summarized 
above may be considered as consisting of five stages of de- 
velopment. 


(1) The period of rise of the industry—its transfer 
to private management to the period of the rise 
of Japanese capitalism spurred by the _ Sino- 
Japanese war and the Russo-Japanese war. 


(2) The period of rapid progress—the end of Meiji era 
to World War I. 

(3) The period of control—the formation of the 
Federation of the Cement Industry in 1924 to the 
second Sino-Japanese war. 

(4) The period of decline—the outbreak of the China 
Affair to the Korean war and through World 
War II. 

(5) The period of recovery and progress—the Korean 


war to the present. 


The Japanese cement industry which has undergone a 
series of hardship through the process of its development, 
may be said to be now making a brilliant progress. The 
1954 demand-supply scale, exceeding the 10 million ton 
mark, was reduced somewhat in 1955. In 1956, however, 
with the demand both domestic and from abroad spiraling 
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once more, production and shipment registered 13,000,000 
tons each. The industry ranks 4th in production after the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and West Germany; in export it has 
established a new world record of 2,100,000 tons beating 
the former record of 2,060,000 tons made by the U.K. in 
1952, and stands first among the cement exporting coun- 
tries of the world. 


PRESENT CONDITION 
q@) 


The Japanese cement industry comprises 18 companies 
with 44 plants and 132 kilns. All the companies are joint 
stock companies, of which 11 specialize in cement manu- 
facture and the remaining 7 carry it on as a side line, the 
regular business of the latter being manufacture of soda, 
iron and steel, asbestos-slate and coal, each operating one 
cement plant. Of the 11 companies engaged exclusively in 
cement manufacture, 6 have each one plant, the scale of 
their operation being relatively small. This is attributable 
to the fact that because of the heavy freight burden, the 
cement manufacture is a paying business even on a one 
company-one plant basis. The reduction of fixed expendi- 
tures by mass production is, however, a short-cut to lower- 
ing cost. Recently, therefore, all of the companies who 
own one plant are expanding production capacity by in- 
creasing the number of kilns. Accordingly, the economical 
unit, which was considered to be 15,000 tons per month per 
plant, has now risen to 30,000 tons. On the other hand, 
the Big Three (the Nippon Cement Co., the Onoda Cement 
Co. and the Iwaki Cement Co.) have 25 plants in all with 
an annual production capacity of 9,346,000 tons, or 54 per- 
cent of the national total. With such high rate of concen- 
tration, they play the leading role in the cement industry 
of the country. 


Structure of the Industry and Production Capacity 


The present production capacity of the industry is esti- 
mated at 1,400,000 tons per month and 17,000,000 tons per 
annum. The “supply shortage’? boom has sped the rationa- 
lization of equipment and the increase of efficiency, expand- 
ing production capacity by as much as 10 million tons during 
the past six years. As a result, the demand recession of 


Table 2 


Outline of the Japanese Cement Manufacturing Companies 


Production 
Capital Plant Kiln Capacity % 1956 % SS. C.T. Line of business 

Onoda oCement, | 22--- =~ 2652 5,120 9 27 3,600 20.8 2,523 19.4 81.5 18 Cement 

Nihon Cement eee = 2,500 10 21 3,516 20.3 2,351 18.1 58.5 ll ” 

Iwaki Cement, __-_------- aoe 1,000 6 21 2,230 12.9 1,603 12.4 5.0 _ Cement and cement products 

Osaka Yogyo Cement —________-____ 1,375 2 9 1,236 Tel 950 7.3 —_ — Cement 

Chichipn Cement) = =..2.-52<4--5--<-5 192 2 7 1,320 7.6 923 Ke _ _ Cement and cement products 

Daiichi Cement e 200 1 4 384 2.2 328 2.5 _- — » 

Hitachi Cement 3 240 1 4 324 1.9 342 2.6 2.0 _ Cement 

MIOROMUYS COMONG mole oe eroras 100 1 5 504 2.9 347 2.7 — I ” 

Wisuruga (Cement casacesssaccu-nasns 110 x 4 420 2.4 368 2.8 — = ” 

Mitsubishi Cement 600 1 4 360 2.1 355 2.7 _- = » 

Foji Cement,” =.-..--;. = 500 1 1 144 0.8 156 1.2 — as ” 

Ube Kosan ~ 4,200 2 8 1,068 6.2 948 7.3 31,5 75 Cement, ammonium sulfate, coal 
and iron goods 

Tokuyama Soda = 800 1 4 660 3.8 516 4.0 _ - Soda 

Toyo -Soda ~ =....- 1,000 1 3 480 2.8 346 2.7 _ —_ Soda 

ASO! SaNEY¥O Secs neces eens na. = 700 1 3 360 2.1 303 2.3 5.0 _ Limestone and coal 

Nozawa Asbestos Cement § ____--_--_- 200 1 2 288 1.7 236 1.9 — _ Asbestos and asbestos products 

Yawata Iron & Steel 9,600 1 3 240 1.4 210 1.6 _ _ Iron and _ steel 

DMenkiwicagalktinemee..e0e2s. 2 ees iel 2,040 2 2 180 1.0 158 1.2 _ - Fertilizer and chemical products 

Ota grin cee ah ace ionennacae 26,697 44 132 17,314 100.0 12,968 100.0 183.5 36.9 
eee 
Notes: 1:-.Unit: Capital ~..-.- Y1= million 
Others (except plant & Kiln) -.-- 1,000 metric tons 
2. SS = Service Station. 


C.T = Cement Tanker. 


Production capacity is based on the estimate of certain company, but it is not always correct because of the lack of uniformity 


of calculating standard. For instance, figures estimated by the MITI shows 1,320,000 tons for a monthly output and 16,840,000 


tons annually, a considerable difference being given. 
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1955 occasioned much dispute on excess investment in equip- 
ment or over-production. In 1956, due to the unbalance 
of demand and supply in some areas, the industry went into 
dumping, as is mentioned later. But the demand has grown 
markedly since, rising twice as high as compared with the 
highest level attained before the war. 


The normal rate of operation of the industry is ap- 
proximately 80-85 percent, or 20-23 days of operation per 
month. The operation rate, which stood at no more than 
50 percent in 1950 shot up in 1954 to the exceptionally high 
level of 97.4 percent on the average for the year. In the 
demand season, a number of plants operated at more than 
100 percent of capacity, presenting a true picture of the 
“supply shortage” boom. This was one of the factors of 
the subsequent sharp increase in new and additional installa- 
tion of equipment. However, even last year, when excess 
equipment was feared, the industry maintained a normal 
rate of operation. It will do so this year, because the 
demand and supply of 15 million tons scale is anticipated 
against the annual production capacity of 18 million tons. 
The fear of excess equipment has, therefore, vanished at 
least for the present. 


Manufacturing Methods and Recent Rationalization 


(2) 


There are four methods currently employed in manu- 
facturing cement. 


(a) Shaft kiln method 2 kilns 
(b) Dry process rotary kiln method {OE ow. 
(c) Wet process rotary kiln method 44 iS 
(d) Repol process rotary kiln method 12 


The rotary kiln methods—especially, the dry process—- 
are mostly used in the country. However, the Repol pro- 
cess and the shaft kiln methods have been adopted recently 
by some companies as a result of their researches. Although 
some problems of quality remain yet to be solved, the fuel 
efficiency, which characterizes these processes, is of high 
value to the industry which is obliged to use relatively 
costlier coal than in other countries. Calorie requirements 
per ton of cement are 1070 K calories for the Repol process 
and 1,000 K calories for the shaft kiln method against 
1692 K calories for the dry process and 1855 K calories for 
the wet process. Such being the case, in order to rectify 
the international price level of Japanese cement, further 
researches and efforts are needed regarding the utilization 
of the two new processes. 


Since the Korean war boom the equipment investment 
has proceeded at a remarkably rapid rate. In this period, 
efforts have been made not only for the expansion of equip- 
ment capacity, but for the rationalization and modernization 
of equipment in order to supplement the technical blank 
created during the war. The principal feature of the ra- 
tionalization and modernization lay in the adoption of the 
all welded rotary kiln, the long-kiln and the air-quenching- 
cooler. 'The advantages of these equipments are as follows: 


(a) All welded rotary kiln—This is a seamless rotary 
kiln. The advantage of this type is that it prevents the 
falling off of the fire-proof bricks with which the kiln is 
lined, making possible a continuous operation for a long time. 
First introduced in 1952, there have been installed 31 kilns 
up to 1956. 

(b) Long kiln—This kiln is a rotary kiln with a 
length of 150-160 meters. Its advantage: economy in fuel 
effected through reduction of the temperature of waste gas 
at the end of the kiln, and efficient utilization of heat. The 
calorie requirements per ton of cement can be reduced to 
1,300 K calories from 1,800 K calories for the old kiln. 
From 1954 through 1956, 13 long kilns were installed. 
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(c) Air-quenching-cooler—This is an equipment de- 
signed to cool the clinker falling to the cooler at 1,200°C 
by cool air blown from below, and reduce the tempera- 
ture to 60°C. It improves the efficiency of the kiln, and 
makes possible a long continuous operation. This equip- 
ment is in wider use than the other types, 63 kilns having 
been installed during the 1951-56 period. 

Besides, the use of the slurry basin for the wet process 
and the air-slide conveyer for the dry process is spreading 
steadily as means of rationalization of raw material pre- 
paration or the passing process. 

Price 


(3) 


As to the price, the cement trade is conducted by nego- 
tiations case by case, not by quotations. For the domestic 
price, the price paid by the National Railways has been 
fixed by commercial usage. Although the annual demand 
of the National Railways amounts only around 1 fercent 
of the total demand, it exercises a great influence on the 
general market condition. This is attributed to the fact 
that since the tenders are submitted quarterly with prices 
fixed simultaneously throughout the country, they provide 
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valuable indicators of the market trend to the private 
customers who have no adequate research facilities. The 
price of cement supplied to the National Railways is the 
lowest standard on the market. To the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the Mmistry of Construction, 
the price is the same; to the first-class construction com- 
panies it is higher by Y100-150 per ton; and to the second- 
class construction companies, it is higher by Y200-250. 


The postwar trend of the market condition is shown 
in Table 3. It took a sharp rise on account of the Korean 
war which broke out after the abolition of the price con- 
trol effected in January, 1950, and maintained a high level 
till the summer of 1954; but since then it suffered preci- 
pitate decline owing to unfavorable factors in and outside 
the ‘industry. They were: an easing in the supply and 
demand situation and the deflation in the latter half of 1954, 
and fears of over-production on account of the stagnation 
of demand in 1955 and the keener underselling competition 
of 1956. The price dropped to Y2,550, or 24 percent, per 
ton during the two years. The underselling competition 
last year involved opposition among makers in their struggle 
for securing selling districts, which had nothing to do with 
the actual condition of the demand and supply. It led to 
an abnormal price decline of more than Y1,000 during only 
half a year. In August and September, the same year, 
below-cost prices on the Y5,000 level were quoted, which 
were far lower than the prices paid by the National Rail- 
ways, considered the lowest on the market, not to mention 


Table 3 


Price of Cement 


1950 April 4,700 
June = 4,480 
August _ 5,100 
November 5,900 

1951 February 6,300 
April 3 6,800 
June 8,300 
December 8,700 

1954 September 8,540 
November 8,500 

1955 February 8,250 
June 7,950 
September 7,600 
December 7,500 

1956 February 7,450 
March 7,250 
June 6,950 
September 6,150 
November 6,260 

1957 January 6,300 

Note 1. Unit: Yen per ton. 


2, The above are the prices to the National 


Railway Corp. 
in the Kanto district. 
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the price of Y6,300 estimated to be normal. Nevertheless, 
the demand and supply situation was firm with the rate of 
operation standing at 86 percent, or above the normal level. 
Naturally, these below-cost prices could not be maintained 
for long. Self-reflection on the part of the industry itself 
and the coming of autumn, the most active demand season, 
bolstered the market. It revived rapidly as the result of 
the successive bumper crops of 1955-56 and the high level 
of the general economic activity. The price to the National 
Railways which had been pegged for two years was success- 
fully raised in November, 1956. The current quotation 
stands at Y6,300-6,500 per ton. The industry aims at 
Y7,000, since the cost is anticipated to rise on account of 
the increase in coal prices and the 15 percent rise in the 
transport charges of the National Railways, effective as of 
April this year. 


The price of export stands at $17.50, f.o.b. (Y6,700), 
per ton as a check price of the cartel. With the expansion 
of production capacity, the degree of dependence on export 
has been increased, and the formation of the export cartel 
was authorized in January, 1956. Under the cartel system 
any profit from sales made at higher prices than the check 
price is held in reserve by the cartel; and when losses 
occur in contracts made at prices below it, they are made 
up through a “pool account formula”. This pool account 
of the cartel is apparently in the black. 


(4) Demand 


As stated above, the demand of cement passed the 10 
million ton mark in 1954, and rose to the level of 13 million 
tons, or twice as much as the prewar record. In the first 
place, the industry in the early postwar years achieved rapid 
recovery owing to the vigorous demand of cement for the 
war damage rehabilitation work. After that, on account 
of the special procurement, the power development and the 
building construction, the demand exceeded the prewar re- 
cord, so that it has attained the high level, reflecting the 
equipment investment boom in the industrial world and brisk 
export trade since 1955. Inasmuch as demand and supply 
have been balanced since 1954, the future of the industry 
will depend upon the volume of demand, not upon the 
supply capacity. 


Domestic demand 


; (a) Power Development Projects—The demand of 
this market in 1953 swelled to double the previous year, 


"Table 4 


Sales of Cement by Sources of Demand 


1953 1954 

Percent- Percentage Percent- 

Volume age of against the Volume age of 

(1000 com- preceding (1000 com- 

tons) position year tons) position 

Os. Security Forces 12 0.1 64.9 27 0.3 
Epi hate Sn aes 803 9.2 84.5 915 8.8 
oy weve ee 165 1.9 95.9 216 2.1 
ectric power ---- 1,028 11.8 217.1 1,091 10.4 
Ports and harbors ‘168 19 124.4 214 2.1 
Roads and bridges __ 356 4.1 144.1 593 5.7 
Civil engineering = ; 
SVOPKS ages ces 1,435 16.4 117.0 2,075 19.9 
Construction _____. 2,003 22.9 124.9 2,295 21.9 
CPublic: | oe =. 412 4.7 102.2 577 6.6 

( Civil Seaway 1,008 18.2 132.5 1,564 15.3 
Milriin 8 pete we ey 144 17 82.8 109 1.0 
Finished products __ 565 6.5 132.9 614 5.9 
Ready mixed concrete  — = Ee: 89 0.8 
Owner's use 98 11 125.6 100 1.0 
thers ae en eee ap AChE § 21.9 122.6 2,104 20.1 
Total aconncese 8 98,724 100.0 124.7 10,447 100.0 


and after that the increase has been checked. Last year, 
1955 1956 

Percentage Percent- Percentage Percent- Percentage 

against the Volume age of against the Volume age of against the 

preceding (1000 com- preceding (1000 com- preceding 
year tons) Position year tons) Position year 
225.0 17 0.2 63.0 ll 0.1 63.0 
113.9 1,232 11.9 134.6 2,121 16.3 172.2 
130.9 202 2.0 93.5 218 1.7 107.7 
106.1 1,164 11.3 106.7 929 T1 79.8 
127.4 149 1.4 69.7 163 1.2 109.0 
166.6 540 5.2 91.1 652 5.0 120.7 
144.6 1,787 17.3 86.1 2,039 15.6 114.1 
114.6 2,081 20.2 90.7 3,152 24.2 151.4 
140.0 577 5.6 83.1 687 5.3 119.1 
98.3 1,504 14.6 93.9 2,465 18.9 163.9 
75.7 78 0.8 71.0 119 0.9 151.8 
108.7 586 5.7 95.4 q1 5.9 131.4 
— 184 1.6 184.2 295 2.3 179.6 
102.0 né 1.1 115.6 143 11 123.5 
110.1 2,204 21.3 104.7 2,425 18.6 104.5 
119.8 10,327 100.0 98.8 13,042 100.0 126.3 
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ii dropped to 1 million tons. The Government is, however, 
carrying out a large-scale 6-year Power Development Pro- 
gram (1955-60), aiming at tiding over the lack of power, 
one of the three bottlenecks of the economy. Such being 
the case, despite the switchover of the importance of the 
future equipment from water-power generation to thermal 
power, a demand of 900,000-1,000,000 tons can be antici- 
pated annually. 

(b) Civil engineering works including port, harbor, 
road and bridge construction works—This is an important 
market constituting more than 20 percent of the total de- 
mand. The demand from this market is limited by the 
budgetary appropriations of the Government and the local 
public entities, while the unforeseen requirements for the 
relief of natural disasters constitute relatively important 
factors, so that it is rather difficult to forecast the future 
demand. However, road construction presents the brightest 
prospect. In the budget bill for fiscal 1957, a sum of 
Y45,800 million is earmarked for it with the revised gaso- 
line tax as the main financial resources. This is an in- 
crease of Y19,400 million over the previous year. A de- 
mand of 500,000 tons is expected this year from this single 
market. Even this heavy investment, however, will raise 
the percentage of the paved first-class national highways in 
the country only to 5.75 percent from 4.52 percent for 
1956. Since Japan lags so far behind the advanced coun- 
tries of the world in the improvement of highways, the in- 
crease in the demand for cement attending the development 
of this market may be regarded as most hopeful. 


(c) Construction—Since mortar and concrete have 
come into general use, the construction industry occupies a 
very important position as a cement market. Demand from 
this market amounted to 38,152,000 tons in 1956, or 24.2 
percent of the total, representing an increase of more than 
50 percent as compared with 1955. This reflects the rapid 
increase of fire-proof construction since the war, and the 
equipment investment boom since 1955. Especially 
notable was the increase in private construction followed 
the boom in 1956. It seems that the equipment investment 
boom, chiefly in industrial plant construction, will come to 
an end this year. In the future, however, the demand of 
this market will be supported by the public and private 
housing construction, which is being vigorously pushed for- 
ward in the face of a shortage of 2,800,000 homes. 


(d) Secondary cement products—The secondary ce- 
ment products include ready cement tubes, concrete poles, 
concrete blocks and pre-stressed concrete, which constitute 
no more than 10 percent of the total demand. All of the 
secondary products are ultimately used in the civil engineer- 
ing or construction works. However, the need for saving 
in wood and for building fire-proof cities, the favorable 
trend of the general economic condition, and the rise of 
wood prices-—all add up to a favorable increase in the de- 
mand; there has already been a remarkable rise in the 
demand for Remicon and slate. 


(e) Others—This market is a combination of small-lot 
demands from retail trades, totalling approximately 20 per- 
cent, and constituting an important field. It is considered 
that the demand from this market will also show the same 
tendency as the secondary products, keeping pace with the 
expansion of civil engineering and construction works. The 
fact that the demand comes in small lots contributes. to the 
stability of this market. 


Export 


There exists no accurate record regarding the beginning 
of the history of Japanese cement. Statistically, however, 
it was in 1896; and in that year 1,391 tons of cement 
were shipped to Manila and Vladivostok. In 1956, the year 


1/3 


of the great earthquake of San Francisco, Japan exported 
59,427 tons, and won world recognition of the quality 
of her product. Since then, even in the period of pro- 
duction cartel, restrictions were not put on the production 
for export, so that the shipment abroad increased steadily. 
Before World War II, it registered 300,000-500,000 tons 
annually, which made Japan one of the leading cement 
exporting countries. Since the war’s end exports grew at 
a rapid rate mainly due to the special procurement, and 
surpassed for the first time the 1 million ton mark in 1951, 
next year to the outbreak of the Korean war. 


Table 5 
Japan's Cement Exports 


(in thousands of metric tons) 


Exports (A) Shipments (B) A/B 
1933 407 4,742 8.5% 
1934 336 4,795 7.5 
1935 424 4,447 9.5 
1936 325 4,363 7.4 
1937 471 4,938 9.5 
1938 274 4,573 5.9 
1939 251 4,866 5.1 
1947 4 1,200 0.3 
1948 140 1,690 8.2 
1949 485 2,833 17.1 
1950 575 4,469 12.9 
1951 1,075 6,560 16.3 
1952 950 6,995 13.5 
1953 803 8,725 9.2 
1954 915 10.640 8.7 
1955 1,234 10,327 119 
1956 2,121 13,042 16.3 
Nevertheless, the industry, regarding the overseas 


market as merely a safety valve for production or demand, 
attached no more than a secondary importance to it, both 
before and after the war. As a result, export tended to 
level off under the heavy pressure of domestic demand. The 
reason was largely that the price of cement was _ inter- 
nationally relatively high in Japan so that the industry 
had to compete at a price considerably lower than the 
domestic price, with the European products in order to ex- 
pand the export. 


The circumstances completely changed, however, in the 
autumn of 1954, when the “supply shortage” boom came 
to an end. Although there was seen a visible tendency 
toward the stagnation of domestic demand, the production 
equipment was rapidly increasing. Some makers began to 
sound warning against overproduction, and the development 
of export became, therefore, one of the essential. conditions 
for attaining an expanded equilibrium between demand and 
supply. The strengthening of the competitive power by 
lowering cost and the securing of market by constant export 
were the very conditions for it. This necessitated the 
abandonment of the erstwhile attitude to regard export as 
a secondary importance. 


The industry organized the Export Cooperation Associa- 
tion in the spring, 1955. It fixed a check price, adopted a sys- 
tem of pool calculation of export prices and endeavored to 
export 10 percent of the national output. This resulted in 
shipment abroad of 1,224,014 tons (11.9 percent against 
production) in the same year. However, despite a 34 per- 
cent increase in export over 1954, the total demand for 
cement diminished on account of the overall stagnation of 
domestic demand. In January, 1956, the industry changed 
the Export Cooperation Association over to an export* cartel, 
designed to consolidate its organization. It worked further 
for taping the market located at a long distance, through 
the unification of export channels and the adoption of an 
adjustment fund system. As a result, Japan exported 
2,121,964 tons in that year, setting an all time export 
record in the world cement history. Export constituting 
16.3 percent of the total sale became an important market 
for cement next to construction (24.2 percent) and smaller 
demand (18.6 percent). 


The recent sharp increase in export was due, largely, 
to the efforts of the industry, as stated before. There were, 
however, some favorable conditions outside the industry, 
such as: in 1955, (1) heavy purchases by Republic of Korea, 
Indochina, and Formosa with the aid from the ICA fund, 
and (2) a decrease in the export reserves of the European 
nations, owing to the sharp advance in ocean freightage 
and the vigorous economic activity of their countries; and 
in 1956, (1) the continued purchases by the ICA fund, (2) 
the interruption of European production caused by the 
Suez crisis and (3) the emergence of Communist-China 
market and a heavy purchase by Indonesia. 


Table 6 
Japan's Cement Exports by Destination 


(In metric tons) 


1955 %e 1956 % 

WOY@R So peace nee. J.P.A. 152,269 12.3 100,378 4.7 

1.C.A, 113,180 9.2 175,697 8.3 

UNKRA _ _ 24,000 11 

E.P.S. 1,016 0.1 4,023 0.2 

(Total) (266,465) (21.6) (340,098) (14.3) 

LESS 4 leet pet a ee ake J.P.A = = bas eres 

.B. 152,963 12.4 176,280 8.3 

27,577 2.2 40,505 19 

a — 14,250 0.7 

145,980 11.8 220,627 10.4 

42,000 3.4 13,965 0.7 

Total of dollar area 658,927 53.4 787,075 37.1 

pollbpeines Fe aaa BB 32,009 2.6 60,588 2.9 

a 63,767 5.2 318,511 15.0 

NonGees =F 56,480 4.6 76,248 3.6 

onia 

Brat eA 

Korea 3,559 0.3 — = 

Thailand 21,100 17 . — 

Total of o/a area __ 184,983 15.1 468,792 22.1 

Thailand e — 24,303 1.2 

Hongkong 155,685 12.6 147,570 7.0 

Singapore 102,448 8.3 125,150 5.9 

Malaya 10,952 0.9 53,670 2.5 

Borneo 12,058 1.0 12,798 0.6 

rehees <3 12,396 1.0 195 — 

z. 10,000 1.0 47,453 2.2 

Yokisten 24,547 2.0 43,735 2.1 

eat pao — _ 15,100 0.7 

8,000 0.6 71,920 3.4 

Tew. Guinea 9,230 0.7 10,736 0.5 

oe 1,524 0.1 1,625 0.1 

gd Zealand 37,599 3.0 1,524 0.1 

China _- _ 302,050 14.2 

Total of sterling area 390,104 31.5 866,097 40.8 

Grand Total __________- 1,234,014 100.0 2,121,964 100.0 
Note: 1. 


All years are calendar years. 


2. Destinations which amount to not over 10,000 metric tons 
are omitted, but their amounts are included in total. 


3. "'*" indicates the change by the Japanese-Thai Payment 
agreement. 


4. “B.B."" is the abridgment of the bills bought. 


As regards the export markets, Table 6 indicates the 
recent export broken down by market. The Asian coun- 
tries constitute Japan’s main export market both before 
and after the war, particularly Southeast Asian countries. 
This is ascribable to two factors: (1) cement is a com- 
modity weak in freightage-bearing capacity; and (2) there 
are no other cement exporting countries than Japan in this 
area, the European countries which are located far away 
being her only competitor. The Japan’s current customers 
last year combined 30 nations, including Indonesia, Republic 
of Korea, Communist China, Indochina, Ryukyu, Hongkong, 
Singapore, the Philippines, Formosa and Kuwait ranking 
in that order. The total export to these nations amounted 
to 1,871,762 tons, or 88 percent of the total export. 
Especially, Indonesia, Korea and Communist China bought 
more than 300,000 tons each, the three nations together, 
accounting 48 percent of the total. 
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Then, what kind of problems are involved in this brisk 
export? The first is the problem of export competitive 
power. The export price of Japan stands at $17.5 f.o.b., 
while in the case of West Germany, it is quoted at $13.5- 
$14.5. This means the Japanese price is higher by 20-30 
percent. What helps Japanese export is the fact that the 
competition in the overseas market is done on the c.i.f. 
price and that Japan commands an advantage over the 
other countries in freightage in the case of markets at short 
distance. For example, the freight charge from Japan to 
Hongkong is fixed at less than $3, while from West Germany 
to that port it is quoted at more than $10. The conspicuous 
increase in the export of Japanese cement in the wake of 
the Korean war or the Suez crisis stems in part from the 
sharp hike of ocean freightage. Herein lies that the ex- 
port volume of cement is determined by ocean freightage 
——a big problem completely external to the industry. The 
basic solution of this is to be found nowhere but in the 
reinforcing of international competitive power through the 
lowering of production cost. 

The second problem is the instability of market. As 
to the three big overseas markets for cement in 1956, 
export to Indonesia rose approximately five times, as com- 
pared with the previous year, on account of the implementa- 
tion of its five-year development program. The export 
adjustment system applied by Japan to her trade with 
Indonesia is, however, a matter yet to be settled, and the 
so-called “export rights” granted in the light of the past 
import records are being at an 11 percent premium. In 
the case of Communist China, with which the sales contract 
was concluded all of a sudden, market researches are not 
feasible; though the cement. demand for the flood control 
of the Yellow River is reported to amount to 10 million 
tons during five years, it is difficult to make any definite 
forecast. Unfortunately there is politically an emotional 
entanglement between Japan and Korea. Private export has 
been a trifle during these several years. A large part of 
the export to Korea consists of special procurements by 
ICA, JPA, UNKRA, which are lacking in long-term stability. 
Considering the foreign currency situations of the Southeast 
Asian countries and the improvement in their capacity for 
self-supply, the market instability may possibly grow worse. 

Nonetheless, thanks to the efforts exerted by the in- 
dustry to lower cost through modernization and rationaliza- 
tion of equipment, the export price has been reduced to 
$17.5 at present from around $20 in 1954, bringing it down 
by so much nearer to the international level. The ratio 
of the special procurement, which stood at 38 percent in 
1955 on account of ICA fund increase, has dropped to 28 
percent in 1946. The growing capacity for  self-supply 
among Southeast Asian countries is no cause for undue 
alarm if it is considered with the enormous demand at- 
tending the progress of their land development programs 
and also with the fact that the European shipments through 
the Suez Canal amount annually to 2 million tons. Nor- 
malization of trade between Japan and Korea, and between 
Japan and Communist-China will not be distant. There 
is hope that cement may be shipped as one of the repara- 
tion materials to the Philippines and Burma. Moreover, 
the trade with the U.S.S.R., one of the important markets 
of Japanese cement export registering more than 100,000 
tons annually in the prewar times, has already recovered. 
Such being the case, annual export of more than 3 million 
tons is not a dream, provided that the industry succeeds 
further in lowering production cost. The target for export 
in 1957 is set at 2,500,000-2,600,000 tons. 


CONCLUSION—THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The cement industry of Japan has now entered upon a 
new period of progress. It has completely recovered from 
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the stagnation of demand in 1955 and the collapse of market 
in 1956. This year is expected to witness the production 
of 15 million tons and the quotation at Y7,000 per ton. The 
Japanese economy after a postwar period of ten years is 
set for new expansion, against which the shortages of elec- 
tric power, transportation capacity and steel are highlighted 
as formidable obstacles. In order to surmount the diffi- 
culties, equipment investment in the basic industries and 
land development programs centering around road construc- 
tion will have to be pushed vigorously forward, which in 
turn will create a huge demand for cement. With the 
cultural advance and the progress of economic develop- 
ment in Southeast Asia, the cement «lemand is bound to 
exceed the scope of their domestic production. Further- 


Table 7 
Long-term Outlook of Cement Demand 
(In thousands of tons) 


Rate of 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 growth 

1960/1955 
ESS roe Cary. oe cannon 19 19 19 19 19 19 100 
Railways St eS ee 200 198 210 222 236 250 125 
Power developraent - 1,168 986 856 856 856 856 713 
Ports & harbors = 157 162 172 182 193 204 130 
Roads, bridges -- a 562 787 812 1,007 1,027 1,201 214 
Public works a, s 1,847 2,383 2,567 2,783 3,115 3,317 180 
Construction a= 2,341 3,826 4,022 4,362 4,753 5,171 221 
Mining eet 89 123 130 138 146 155 174 
Secondary products -- 618 849 916 977 1,041 ~=1,098 178 
Forsown. use) s-.------ 144 140 148 157 167 177 123 
(Ay Se ae 2,275 1,000 1,060 1,120 1,190 1,260 55 
(Sub total) ------ 9,602 10,473 10,932 11,823 12,743 13,708 143 
DON ES Se eee 1,453 1,955 2,147 2,277 2,368 2,458 169 
La CA ee ee 11,055 12,428 13,059 14,100 15,111 16,166 146 


Rate of growth -_-__- 100 113 119 128 137 146 


Note: Based on the Cement Demand-Supply Institute. 
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more, with the reparation programs in full swing, the ex- 
pansion of Japanese cement export is certain. 


Thus the conditions of the industry are full of promise 
and hope: now how far will the demand grow? According 
to the figures made public by the Cement Demand-Supply 
Research Association (organised by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry and the cement makers in 
September, 1956), the demand and supply of 16 million tons 
are anticipated in the 1956 fiscal year, as shown by Table 
7. The figure estimated for the 1957 fiscal year has already 
been attained in last calendar year, so that the fiscal 1960 
may see a production scale of 17 million tons. 


Cement is in itself one of the vital basic materials. 
What is desired is to ensure an ample supply and superior 
quality at moderate price. In this respect, Japanese cement 
in both quality and production technique has an established 
reputation. On the side of quantity, the annual produc- 
tion is expected to reach 20 million tons by 1960, warranting 
a supply capacity that is more than enough. The single 
problem left unsolved is the price. The higher price of 
Japanese cement is, largely, ascribable to the fact that the 
industry is obliged to use the costly indigenous coal as 
raw material, for which no immediate solution is in sight. 
Nevertheless, the rationalization and modernization in 
manufacturing technique and facilities are going on, with 
the emphasis laid on the improvement of the efficiency of 
fuel, while the transport and packing charges are being 
steadily reduced. All these efforts for cutting down cost 
have borne good fruits. The industry must not repeat 
the suicidal mistake of breaking the price through discords 
among the makers, and bear in mind that the first pre- 
requisites for its sound expansion are unity and coopera- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


In its report to the Cabinet meeting, on the recent 
economic situation, the Economic Planning Board states 
that it will take two or three months more for the stringent 
money measures to have full effect. But the following 
developments are already noted: (1) The industrial produc- 
tion is now tending to be stationary barely making increase, 


and new orders for machinery from private enterprises, an- 


indicator of plant and equipment investment activity, have 
declined; (2) Wholesale prices are falling off rather rapidly; 
(3) While money continues busy and the advances of the 
Bank of Japan have greatly increased, the rate of that 
increase has slowed down lately as compared with March- 


April. Commercial banks are now inclined to restrain credit 
extension. We have yet to see how things will develop in 
the future. 


The Government decided upon the so-called “emergency 
measures” for improving our balance of payments situation. 
This is the detailed plan for carrying out the comprehensive 
policy decided upon at a Cabinet meeting before. It in- 
cludes the following measures among others: (1) Putting 
off of 15 percent of the Government’s loans and investments 
plan set for fiscal 1957. Postponement of public works is 
also to be considered, if necessary. (2) Government funds 
to the amount of Y35,000 million to be used to ease diffi- 
culty in financing on the part of small and medium-sized 
businesses because of credit shortage. (3) Interest rate on 
export advance bills to be lowered and’ the system of making 
advances on foreign exchange bills to be extended in ap- 
plication for the purpose of export promotion. (4) The 
amount of deposits required as security for importing goods 


to be raised, and 5 percent in cash to be deposited with 
the Bank of Japan, as a means of curbing imports. (5) 
Interest rates on savings and long-term deposits as well as 
the yields on corporate bonds and public corporation’s ob- 
ligations to be raised. 

The Government decided to raise the amount of de- 
posits to be made as import guarantee in order to restrain 
imports. Similar raising was already made with regard to 
non-essential and non-urgent imports, but the new ruling 
applies to all the important materials such as iron ore, scrap 
iron, cotton and wool, with the exception of raw materials 
for export, goods imported under link system and special 
procurements. Generally 5% cash deposit with the Bank 
of Japan is now required as guarantee for import. This 
is considered as a pretty harsh step taken for checking 
imports. 

The Policy Board of the Bank of Japan discussed the 
problem of raising interest rates on fixed deposits as re- 
commended by the Interest Rates Adjustment Council and 
decided in favor of the recommendations made. Hence in- 
terest rate on 6 months deposits will be raised by %% to 
54%% p.a. and that on 3 months by 0.3% to 4.3% p.a. The 
new rates are applicable to deposits made on and after 
July 1. 

The Policy Board of the Bank of Japan decided to 
lower by 0.1 sen p.d. per Y100 (0.87% p.a.) the discount 
rate of export advance bills as well as interest rate on 
loans secured by export bills, effective from the 20th, for 
the purpose of promoting exports in line with the Govern- 
ment’s comprehensive policy. The new rates are 5.84% p.a. 
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TIBET AND GREAT HAN CHAUVINISM 


The Communists are tough and militant and yield 
nothing till they have no alternative. But the Kremlin had 
to accept some inconvenient concessions to Polish indepen- 
dence, though for the present—and the recent agree- 
ment stressed and was accompanied by assurances of its 
permanence—the Red Army stays in Hungary in spite of the 
revolt. The growing economic troubles in China reinforced 
the compulsions of the revolt in the Kham region of Tibet, 
and the warning from Budapest sank deep in China. So the 
Tibetans and not the Chinese are to determine the pace 
and the purport of reforms in their country, and the various 
declarations on the anniversary last month of the socalled 
“peaceful liberation” of Tibet make it quite clear that on 
the basis of this freedom to choose and decide the Tibetans 
are prepared to abandon their isolation from all modern 
forces and to co-operate in matters that will tend to their 
enrichment and prosperity. The pro-Chinese head of the 
Tibet Local Government, Ngabou Ngawang Jigme, said the 
liberation of Tibet had merely “laid the basis for the 
Tibetan people to do away with poverty and backwardness, 
“though as usual the entourage of the Panchen Lama tried 
to go just one better in their pretensions to co-authority 
with the Dalai Lama, by insisting that only by “joining 
the great community of. our homeland can _ the Tibetan 
people have real prospects.” The Dalai himself welcomed 
the building of factories and other enterprises and said 
the Tibetan people would ‘continue to use their own 
achievements in order to build a happy and politically and 
religiously prosperous Tibet.’”? In other words, a workable 
basis for co-operation, not in transforming Tibet by Com- 
munist revolution, but in putting the land on the road to 
material progress on her own terms, appears to have been 
reached. But the Chinese governors like Chang Ching-wu 
insist that the Tibetans will never be able to get rid of 
poverty and backwardness until they achieve socialism. 
He added the assurance that revolutionary reforms would 
not be carried out during the second five year plan; by 


which time there may well be changes even in China her- 
self. 


The Tibetan Chairman of the preparatory committee 
of the first Regional Conference of Tibetan Youth, Dala 
Lozong Sungdin commented in his opening address on 
the unprecedented nature of the gathering. Never before 
had 1,000 of the country’s young people gathered together 
from all parts of the country in this fashion. There were 
576 of both sexes representing eight districts, some of whom 
were, however, of races other than Tibetan, while another 
450 young people of all circles, as well as their elders, 
were there by invitation. Their task was to decide on the 
policy and task of Tibetan youths and to inaugurate a 
unified Cultural Association for Patriotic Youth in Tibet. 


If the Chinese official reports are to be believed, the 
report of the real director of the youth, Fan Ming, the 


for discounts and 6.21% p.a. for loans, respectively. More- 
over, priority will be given to export financing in simplify- 
ing the procedure generally required, but guarantee rate 
will remain the same as heretofore at 85%. 


According to the estimate made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry the output of 1957 crops of wheat, 
barley and rye will amount to 26,232,000 koku (1 koku 
equals to 5 bushels approximately) or 541,000 koku less 
than the average year, and a decrease of 2,934,000 koku 
compared with the rich harvest of 1956. 


Chinese deputy secretary of the CCP working Committee 
in Tibet was received with enthusiasm. “The auditorium 
resounded with cheers ‘Long Live the Chinese Communist 
Party,’” it says. Another Chinese official, Chia Shou-yi, 
head of the Central Youth Delegation in Peking, who 
headed a delegation of ten nationalities, said all Tibetan 
youth should continue to manifest even more than before 
the national tradition of hard work and courage, and to 
“use both hands” to build up a prosperous and happy new 
Tibet. 

But it was also made clear that the Tibetans were 
determined to do most of what was to be done themselves. 
The Vice-Chairman of the Chamdo Liberation Committee 
(Hsiang-pa-yueh-hsi) explained the dismissal of the Chinese 
cadres in each dzong. In the early days, he said, there 
were not enough Tibetan cadres in the Government work 
of each dzong. That was the sole reason why they had to 
attach experienced Chinese cadres to them. But since then 
the Tibetan cadres had been increased and the need for the 
Chinese no longer existed. In the Chamdo area, no fewer 
than 473 of the 500 chairmen, vice-chairmen and members 
of the 28 dzong are of Tibetan nationality. 

While the Chinese Communists are beginning to de- 
pend more and more on the younger Tibetans they are 
training up in the way they wish them to go instead of 
in the feudal way of their forefathers, they are at the same 
time not ignoring the older folk with their devout adher- 
ence to the Lamaist religion. The Buddhist organisations 
in China have been quickened and turnei to use as a poli- 
tical instrument. Few heard of the Buddhist Association 
there before the People’s Government though there have 
actually been one or two quite spectacular revivals of the 
Buddhist Church, sometimes under their own auspices— 
such as the Abbot who wielded tremendous religious in- 
fluence between the two world wars—sometimes under the 
stimulation of political groups, and at other times under 
the more or less direct pressure and aid from the Japanese 
before and after the invasion. 

Now the Communists have pushed on the Chinese 
Buddhist Association and taking fullest advantage of its 
possibilities as a means of liaison and of strengthening their 
tentacles of knowledge and control in Tibet, where a branch 
of the Association was set up early in October. At its 
closing session on October 10 in Lhasa the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen Lama were elected Hon. Presidents. The 
Chinese version of Tibetan names are if anything a little 
less comprehensible than the original Tibetan, but Gahdan 
Tsai Pa Thubden Kunka, the successor to the founder of 


the Yellow Sect was elected Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the branch. 


The Vice-Secretary of the Working Committee of the 
CCP in Tibet (Fan Ming), in a speech at the inauguration 
of the branch, said it was an event of great significance 
to the development of Buddhism, to unity among Buddhists, 
and to political, economic and cultural life in Tibet. New 
China, he said, gave protection to full freedom of religious 
belief among the minorities. China was a country where 
Buddhism had become widespread, he said. Not only had 
Buddhism large numbers of adherents but a great many 
sects. Unity among Buddhists throughout the country 
was therefore of great importance, The principle to be 
observed in achieving this unity was “let everybody do 
what he thinks right and not interfere with others.” Only 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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RELOCATION OF CHIAOTUNG UNIVERSITY IN CHINA 


For a considerable time the Chiaotung University has 
been under sentence of removal to Sian. Needless to say 
neither the faculty nor the students were enamoured of 
the idea. True it was understood that Sian—which is sur- 
rounded by the departed glories of the past, including 
memories of the great capital of Changan—would be trans- 
formed from a medieval city, with no pride but the history 
of its predecessors, into one of the most spacious and 
modern cities of New China. And to some people the 
idea of bringing culture to the remote North-west may 
have had some sort of appeal. But professors are not ex- 
plorers—they deal in the known and not the unknown. And 
the Communications University had a fairly long and quite 
honourable tradition in Shanghai. 


It was impossible not to be suspicious of the change, 
and not to feel that the transfer into the very bowels of 
China was in intention and in every other way a slight, 
if not a decision of outright hostility. Nevertheless there 
was an obvious need of such a university in the provinces 
ef the North-west, where higher technical education was 
totally lacking and railway and other development was pro- 
ceeding apace. It was finally decided after solid discussion 
for a month that instead of moving the university, lock, 
stock and barrel to Sian, it should function in two sections 
—one in Shanghai and the other in Sian under unified 
leadership. This plan has now been submitted to the Minis- 
try of Higher Education for approval, prior to enforce- 
ment. 

The matter came to a head at the beginning of June 
when Premier Chou En-lai brought up the subject at a 
meeting of the State Council (Cabinet) and ever since 
then it became the topic of endless discussion among the 
teachers and students. Some of them who had already 
gone to Sian were induced tc inspect some of the fac- 
tories under construction there and got to understand many 
of the existing conditions and needs in connection with 
construction in the North-west. This modified to scme 
extent the opposition of most of those connected with the 
University to the transfer to Sian, in spite of the raw naked- 
ness of that region compared to Shanghai, where every- 
thing the students and faculty need is available, as well as 
the kind of life to which they had become accustomed. The 
industrial production of Shanghai—now more _ important 
than ever since the change of mind of the Communist 
hierarchy about that city of “imperialist background and 
influence’—obviously required a university specialising in 
mechanical and electrical engineering of comparatively high 
quality. As it was, the division into two parts deprived both 
sections of facilities it needed to maintain a well-rounded 
and efficient university. Both had equipment the other 


needed. 

Now the mission of the Shanghai section is to con- 
centrate on the mechanical, electrical, and similar specialised 
courses, while Sian will set up more completely important 
specialised industries relating to the mechanical and electrical 
fields, and gradually increase new specialisation departments 
relating to technique, with a view ultimately of developing 
into a university of Physics and Engineering. Meanwhile 
priority is to go to the needs of Sian in regard to library and 
laboratory equipment, since the task of teaching will be 
heavier in Sian and concrete conditions were less favour- 
able there than in Shanghai. This plan agreed in essence 
with the directive from Premier Chou En-lai. 

Originally three plans were devised for the considera- 
tion of all concerned, in the course of a comprehensive and 


exhaustive analysis of the problem of re-location. The 
Premier pointed out that the distribution of industries and 
arrangement of educational facilities were unbalanced and 
unreasonable. This basic situation had to be understood or 
it would be impossible to understand the necessity of the 
various reforms after the liberation, of the five major 
movements and three major reforms, and of the readjust- 
ment of the colleges and departments of higher learning. 


Chou En-lai then referred to the strategic and phycho- 
logical considerations which had governed the matter up 
till 1956. Internationally, the U.S. refused to concede 
victory to the Revolution; domestically, China had not yet 
achieved victory in the socialist revolution. Up till 1956, 
therefore, the Government had to pay attention to 
the international situation of the country and to the old 
weaknesses of China. Emphasis had to be placed on the 
hinterland in the distribution of industries, which had to 
be reduced in the coastal areas. The removal of indus- 
tries and of Chiaotung University to the hinterland was 
therefore proposed on the basis of defence requirements 
and the demands for the construction of an industrial base 
in the North-west. 

“The North-west has been backward territory in the 
past, but it will have to be our well-guarded rear, for 
there are rich resources there that could make it our Ural 
area,” said the Premier. “But without support from the 
industrially advanced coastal areas, the building of the 
North-west—and another area, the South-west—as indus- 
trial bases would be unimaginable. To correct the uneven 
cultural and educational development in the country, it is 
also necessary to make certain adjustments and transfer 
some of the institutions from the coastal areas to the hinter- 
land. On the basis of these reasons, it was logical that 
Shanghai should give its support to development in the 
hinterland. There is a larger concentration of higher in- 
tellectuals in Shanghai, and technica] conditions are better 
there. Hence the proposal to remove Chiaotung University 
to the North-west and the Department of Tele-Communi- 
cations to the South-west. The College of Aeronautics was 
also to be removed to the interior for expansion. The 
College of Shipbuilding, of course, would remain where it 
is. Nothing drastic was intended.” 

The Premier pointed out that the positive result of 
readjustment of colleges and departments should be affirmed, 
for that was important, but he admitted there had 
been faults and mistakes in the readjustment, while some 
people disagreed with the “‘inevitabilities,” though these 
will continue for a long time. He went on to say that 
1956 was a turning-point. International tension was eased; 
a basic victory was achieved in the socialist revolution 
throughout the country; and the international and domestic 
situations were thus favourable to the expansion of con- 
struction. Owing to the changed situation and in order 
further to facilitate construction, new arrangements were 
necessary. As a result, ten important questions were put 
forward by Chairman Mao Tse-tung at the Supreme State 
Conference in May last year. But it was not easy to effect 
the changes envisaged. Not all plans could be changed 
and changes would have to be slow; it would take time to 
adjust ideas as well as the organisation and work system. 

The question of the relocation of the University arose 
because it was decided to remove it to the hinterland at 
that critical time; and it’ “was not right to say that the 
question had arisen because of ‘the persistence of some- 
one.’”’ The decision to transfer the university was right 
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Hotels, Hotels, Hotels 


A short while ago we complained about scarcity of 
hotel accommodation. But now there are being built or 
ready for occupation many hotels. Everywhere plans are 
discussed for still more hotels. If all goes well, there will 
be a few thousand new rooms by 1959. About five new 
hotels are now before completion or already in operation, 
and four other hotels will be built very soon. 


In the flourishing Mongkok district a large 150-room 
hotel, the Vermont, is rapidly growing into the sky. It will 


a 


but the difficulties were under-estimated. By 1956 the 
situation was such that the university might or might not 
be re-located, or the problem might be solved by the 
university’s giving part of its support to the North-west. 
After the putting forward of the “ten important questions,” 
new arrangements were made in accordance with the new 
situation, and Chiaotung University could have remained 
where it was. But in view of the requirements of con- 
struction in the North-west, and of the fact that college 
buildings had already been constructed in Sian and over 
2,000 students had been enrolled there, and that the univer- 
sity would be difficult to carry on in Shanghai, it was still 
necessary to move it. 


Half of it was in fact removed, but new difficulties 
have arisen this year, and a situation had developed which 
was described by some as an awkward predicament com- 
parable to that of a man “viding on the back of a tiger and 
unable to get down.” These new difficulties had arisen 
from causes found both inside and outside the country 
and the university, and had already produced a consider- 
able effect on all quarters. Even the readjustment of the 
colleges and «departments had been doubted, though it 
must be re-affirmed, and the principle of everything for 
socialist construction be firmly established. If the prin- 
ciple of the transfer of Chiaotung were reversed all other 
institutions relocated would want to return to their old 
homes and things would return to what they were before 
and no socialist industrial bases could be built in the North- 
west and South-west within a short space of time. 


The Premier then put forward policies and plans for 
solving the problem of re-location of the university, with 
the basie necessity of making every effort to expedite so- 
cialist construction as the main principle. There could 
therefore be only two policies: the total removal to Sian 
or the return of the section from Sian. If removal to Sian 
were insisted upon, the teachers who refused to move would 
not be forced to go. But the disadvantage would be that 
extra-mural connections for teaching and scientific research 
in Sian cannot be better than they are in Shanghai at 
present. In a few years the situation would be different. 
The North-west needed the University, and it would be 
welcomed in the North-west by the Party and Government 
leadership there. True, not everything was well in the 
North-west. For an industrial base, there is too little la- 
bour, few forests, little water conservancy work, and much 
desert. But they must regard the struggle against Nature 
as a glorious and long-term task and unfavourable condi- 
tions would harden them. “It is good to go to the North- 
west and fortify ourselves, especially the youth.” The Pre- 
mier outlined the various plans and in the end it was de- 
cided on the compromise of having two sections of the 
University—one in Shanghai and the other in Sian. 


have all the luxuries of a hotel of this century. In Mongkok 
there is now a powerful building boom on and where the 
Vermont Hotel is located, on Nathan Road near the Hong- 
kong Bank branch, theatres and restaurants, night clubs and 
ballrooms are sprouting. 


The Miramar Hotel, one of HK’s top four hotels, will 
soon be enlarged in the big way. There will be five hun- 
dred more rooms! The new block of the Miramar, completed 
1954, is ten storeys high, the old building, erected 1948, 
five storeys. Total rooms now 180, all airconditioned; there 
are restaurants, lobbies, and many social halls available for 
guests and the general public. The old building—‘old’ by 
HK standards only—will be demolished and a skyscraper 
erected on the lot. The owners of the Miramar, and of the 
land on which it stands (including the large Gilman Garage, 
shops), sold recently to a group of Chinese bankers and 
merchants for $16 million—a very moderate price, con- 
sidered by many too cheap. The buyers are going to in- 
vest a large amount of new capital as the erection of an 
annex of 500 rooms will absorb millions. Prominent among 
the group of buyers are bankers connected with one of the 
leading native banks here, the Hang Seng Bank, and some 
gold bullion and free market exchange dealers with local 
and Macao interests; also, building construction interests 
have contributed to the capital of this syndicate, especially 
the owner of the Carlton Hotel (one of the latest additions 
to HK’s high class hotels). It was a matter of surprise that 
the former owners, the Spanish Dominican Procuration, sold. 
This Catholic order has previously sold large portions of its 
estate in Tsimshatsui where now new streets and apartments 
are found. The Miramar was always under the supervision 
of the Dominican Fathers and under a very competent 
management. The latter may within a short time form a 
company in order to build yet another luxury hotel. 


The biggest hotel project is the Fu Centre. It will be 
34 storeys high—probably the tallest in the Far East. 
Completion is expected by early 1960. Architect is Mr. Eric 
Cumine whose firm has built many of the finest, most 
original and colourful structures in the Colony. The Fu 
Centre will cost at least $40 million and will be used as a 
hotel and for the accommodation of offices. The hotel will 
have all the amenities one could expect from a luxury type 
American hotel. It may be managed by an American com- 
pany; Hilton interests have studied this project. Fu Centre 
(so named after the Mr. Fu Tak-yam, the “gambling king” 
of Macao, who has many real estate, commercial and trans- 
port interests here and in Macao) will occupy 24,000 sq. ft., 
facing the harbour and the new City Hall on Central Re- 
clamation. It will be built on the site of the former 
Oriental Building (pre-war Japanese property, post-war 
Police HQ) and on the site where at present is the head 
office of Butterfield & Swire and their associated companies. 
This old British firm sold to Mr. Fu Tak-yam’s organisation 
for $8 m. but obtained favourable conditions for moving 
their offices into Fu Centre on completion of the skyscraper. 
Construction will commence within two months, first with 
pile driving; the ‘Oriental’ site will be built up first, then 
‘B & S’ building will be demolished and the second, adjacent 
site will subsequently be built up.’ Fu Centre will house 
from 2nd to 5th floor offices; the ground floor and from the 
6th floor up to the 27th floor will be the hotel with dining 
rooms, ballroom, lounges, night club etc. There will be a 
little less than 500 rooms. Fu Centre will reach 340 feet 
above ground. 
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Investments -and Login International 


A few US investors have shown interest in local in- 
dustrial development but as there is available an abundance 
of funds from local and overseas Chinese sources, most of 
the plans of US capitalists may not materialise. While in 
light industry there would seem to be no opportunity for 
other than local and Chinese investment, heavy industry 
could benefit from American finance and know-how, on a 
basis of 50% being contributed by American and 50% by 
local interests. Login International Corporation, with head 
office in San Francisco, have been studying investment pos- 
sibilities in Far Eastern countries and have also shown in- 
terest in Hongkong in spite of the smallness of territory. 

“There is a new concept of investment opportunities 
abroad among American business enterprises’, Mr. Michael 
H. Rapport, Vice-President of Login International Corpora- 
tion, told the Far Eastern Economic Review. “This con- 
cept is essentially new, if you consider that only one-half 
of 1% of American corporations have investments abroad. 
Asia would need American private capital investment and 
technical know-how, but in most Asian countries the people 

* lack the background to organize and present industrial enter- 
prises in a manner that will attract foreign investment. On 
the other hand, in America there are many industries 
capable of establishing overseas plants which would con- 
tribute substantially to the progress of these countries. 
American interests are often completely unaware of the 
existing opportunities, or lack the special knowledge to es- 
tablish industries in foreign lands’’. 

Login International Corporation has been set up to act 
as a catalyst between American capital and Asian interests, 
to develop basic industries in under-developed areas and 
to stimulate economic growth through investment of private 
American capital in partnership with local capital. Mr. 
Rapport informed us that “‘we have taken the position that 
in all the enterprises that we organize, local people must 
supply at least 50% of the capital. When people have to 
put up their own money they are much more careful in 
every phase of the operation’. The policy and plan of 
operation of Login International Corporation is basic. In 
selected countries where contacts and contracts have been 
established, a new industry is financed through a partner- 
ship between local and American private capital. The 
policies are as follows: (1) Login International Corpora- 
tion, through its Development and Investment Division, 
brings into each project an American manufacturer in the 
same line, with technical assistance and operating contract, 
or as shareholders, or both. (2) Login International Cor- 
poration supervises and carries through each project from 
inception until it is an active operating entity under proper 
management. ; 

The Corporation has access to large pools of 
and use these sources in financing the American 
investment. Generally, only projects that meet basic 
mic needs of a country are given consideration. 

Michael H. Rapport is well known in financial and 
business circles of the Far East having been a resident of 
China, Philippines and Japan for many years. Other prin- 
cipal shareholders of Login International Corporation are: 
L. P. Gainsborough, President; Henry J. Kaiser Company, 
Natomas Company (controlling interest in the American 
President Lines), Coleman Morton, President of Interna- 
tional Resources Fund. 


capital 
capital 
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New Capital for Hongkong 


For several years now overseas Chinese domiciled in 
Southeast Asia have invested considerable funds in HK. 
This influx of capital has greatly aided in the industrial and 
other progress of this Colony. The international balance of 
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payments of HK, thanks to this remittance, has been kept 
constantly very active. Our often alarmingly large import 
surplus has been offset to a large extent by these remit- 
tances. For certain but short periods overseas Chinese in 
SE Asia have transferred smaller amounts to HK but on 
the whole these transfers have been continuous and it ap- 
pears that they will remain so for quite a long time to come. 
Not all of the money arriving here from overseas Chinese 
has however been invested in HK; onward transfers to 
North America etc. have been effected. 

Many Chinese in SE Asia, even with legitimate resi- 
dent or national status in such countries as Vietnam, the 
Plulppines, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia etc., have elected 
to either prepare for a new existence in HK or they pre- 
ferred to save in HK rather than in their countries of resi- 
dence or in China (including Formosa). All over Asia a 
feeling of apprehension concerning the Chinese has arisen 
and the tendency to regard China as a potentially aggres- 
sive force is very strong. The various native peoples in SE 
Asia are growingly suspicious of the Chinese and efforts 
have been made to solve the problem of overseas Chinese in 
the nations of SE Asia. Many proposals have been made 
by responsible national leaders in the Far East which if 
acted upon by their governments would fairly quickly reduce 
the economic position of the Chinese and would also compel 
a speedier assimilation of the younger generation of over- 
seas Chinese. Pressure is definitely rising and a virulent 
anti-Chinese feeling is rampant in practically every Far 
Eastern country. 

Under these conditions, many Chinese capitalists have 
taken steps to emigrate while emigration may still be pos- 
sible without financial penalisation. But overseas Chinese 
generally are in a real quandary about new domiciles. The 
world at large is closing itself up against Chinese immigra- 
tion. China, under any regime, is most unattractive to over- 
seas Chinese with the exception of young students who are 
unreasonably nationalistic in their outlook or are communist 
indoctrinated; and Formosa has really no room to accom- 
modate immigrants apart from the fact that its political 
status remains undecided and that eventually the native 
people of that island will obtain political independence. 
The Formosans do not like the present ‘emergency regime’ 
of the Kuomintang and at the first opportunity they will 
do their best to rid themselves of the post-war immigrants 
from China and from SE Asia. 

Hongkong has been, nolens volens, the cynosure of all 
overseas Chinese eyes—and of many of the mainland and 
Taiwan Chinese eyes as well. Thus this Colony has become 
the focus of investment and development, and in spite of 
the scarcity of land and resources, HK has been subject 
to hothouse treatment; the Manhattan-like growth of our 
twin cities and the hectic industrialisation bear visible testi- 
mony to this astounding process. 

Influx of more capital from SE Asia has been recorded 
during the first seven months of this year. Hundreds of 
millions of HK dollars have been transferred here, and much 
of it has been sunk in concrete structures for housing, manu- 
facturing, entertainment; investment in local securities, 
financing of almost any form of commercial business, specu- 
lation in whatever counter appears profitable at a.time, are 
absorbing large funds. The spectacular advance of the 
local economy owes a good deal to the influx of this capital 
which does not seem to dry up although investment and 
profit-making opportunities are hard to find in this swiftly 
progressing Colony. 


Manila—Hongkong Business 


In our issue of May 16, this year, page 623, some in- 
dication was given of unrecorded trade between HK and 
the Philippines, and in other issues reference was made to 
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unfavourable comments found in the Manila press about 
HK as a base for illicit commerce from which the Philippine 
commerce has allegedly suffered. Many govt spokesmen in 
Manila have publicly complained about smuggling and often 
blamed HK for the deterioration of the monetary reserve 
of the Central Bank of the Philippines and the weakness of 
the peso. The unfortunate fact which Manila overlooks is 
that so many Filipinos are utilising HK’s facilities for ‘under- 
mining’ the peso; the lack of properly trained and honest 
customs men in almost all Philippine ports must be held 
responsible for the large amount of smuggling. The Bureau 
of Customs in Manila fairly regularly issues public com- 
plaints which the press eagerly takes up not so much to 
attack HK but to ‘pinpoint’, as they put it, the culprits in 
Manila who are often connected with high society and the 
Chinese underworld. 


The latest official complaint in Manila states that from 
HK are coming high-priced luxuries, jewellery, often dan- 
gerous drugs—and immigrants. The Bureau of Immigration 
accuses various organisations (without ‘pinpointing’ their 
master minds) to have ‘imported’ into the Philippines a large 
number of Chinese. This most unwelcome immigration of 
Chinese, in spite of growing Philippine hostility to Chinese 
aliens, is a police and security problem of considerable im- 
portance to the nation. But such is the desperation of fast- 
breeding Chinese that they swallow their pride and manage 
to swindle themselves into the Philippines. One is aware 
here of the trend of Chinese attempting to ‘gate-crash’ into 
almost anywhere but the autherities cannot well be expected 
to prevent emigration; on the contrary, emigration is general- 
ly believed to be a most desirable thing from HK’s point 
of view though, admittedly, recipient countries hold the 
opposite view. The authorities here have a serious problem 
with the hordes of immigrants trying to squeeze themselves, 
day after day and night after night, into the Colony. Ille- 
gal immigration of Chinese has put a great strain on the 
Police. 


The Philippine authorities will have to watch out more 
intensely for illicit imports of merchandise and ‘human 
cargo’. The Filipinos will have to show more sincere patrio- 
tism and less addiction to reckless money-making. It is 
up to them to protect their currency from deterioration by 
a more disciplined life, by less extravagance and exchange- 
dissipating junkets all over the globe. HK’s interest de- 
mands export promotion and if not a reduction then at least 
a stabilisation of the overgrown population here. 


Hongkong and American Leadership 


Many of us are worried about the way America is rush- 
ing ahead. We are for better or worse chained to this great 
nation on whose power and determination the survival of 
the free world depends. A great third power bloc is in 
the making—Western Europe. But that will take time, 
and meanwhile the world contest lies between the US and 
the SU; ‘all others are satellites, whether they realise it or 
not; and some believe they could survive as fence-sitters. 
The people of Hongkong are Pacific neighbours of the US, 
and the cultural influence of America is discernible even in 
the smallest Chinese community out here. In our issue of 
25th July, p. 119, the economic impact of America, and 
certain dangers confronting the US and with it also this 
little territory of ours, was described by an American so- 
ciologist. In another article the same author, writing from 
the US, emphasises the possibilities of a crisis in America, 
and the socio-cultural problems underlying such a crisis— 
which of course we all hope will never come to pass. The 
article follows:— 


“The crisis in the U.S. is approaching at express train 
speed. The number of new houses started under construc- 
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tion this year is off by 25%, and this is not because there 
is a glut, either, because the rate of construction is still 
barely equal to the rate of new family formation. No, the 
awful fact is that even under this madcap scheme that allows. 
people to pay 10% down and gives them a mortgage for 
25 years, there remain fewer and fewer people with the 
means to buy homes. In California, North American Avia-~ 
tion had to close one of their plants and a complete com- 
munity was turned into a ghost.town overnight. When a 
debacle breaks it will be appalling in its speed and scope. 


An American must be loathe to criticize the U.S. We 
all realize how critical a role the United States has to play 
in the preservation of Western civilization and its prestige 
in this world. On this very score it is men capable of think- 
ing of philosophic truths rather than of ephemeral econo- 
mics that are needed, and that we lack so sadly in the 
US. 


All moral, ethical, and aesthetic values are man made. 
Western Culture was generated in the minds of men start- 
ing, probably, with the Greeks and coming along up to the 
bourgeoisie of the 20th century. The Achilles heel in the 
system was the unfortunate concept that the moral values 
of the system were of divine origin, and through this flaw 
it is that we have been stricken gravely. The Americans, 
grossly materialistic as they appear on the surface, are, 
at the roots, Puritans and firm believers in divine revela~ 
tion. This disqualifies them for the role of saving Western 
civilization. Only highly sophisticated Europeans can save 
our culture, because only intellects of this type realize that 
there is no more virtue in eating one’s peas with a fork 
instead of a knife than the fact that a large group of cul- 
tured and successful men consider it proper. 


The very foundations of Western culture have been 
rocked by disillusionment which has come from increased 
scientific research and greater global intercommunication. 
As the whole surface of the earth has come to be explored 
and communication established with even the remotest places 
and tribes; as the extra macroscopic universe has fallen with- 
in the reach of our astronomical cameras, and as the sub- 
atomic world has come within reach of our electronic micro- 
scopes, the expected disclosure of divine ordination of our 
moral code has failed to appear. This has rocked the vast 
majority of Westerners whose enthusiasm for our culture 
has always depended heavily upon their illusion that it was 
God ordained. 


The disintegration of American society is appalling. 
There are no “three doctors out of five” no “results of a 
nationwide survey’, no “report of results from scientific 
laboratory research’? to testify ‘to the value of truth or 
beauty as there are to verify the merits of dental paste. 
Hence truth and beauty have fallen into the category of an- 
cient superstitions, believed in only by a few backward pro- 
vincials here and there. 


4 On the other hand, there is a great revival of purely 
jingoist Christianity. Note the hordes of hysterics convert- 
ed nightly by Billy Graham in Madison Square Garden. 
God, salvation, and Heaven have regained popularity simply 
because they are above and beyond any practical considera- 
tions. By the same virtue, unfortunately, they are above 
and beyond any practical uses. And so the Americans, like 
the French aristocracy, whirl madly about their tinselly 
world of self-entertainment, thinking thoughts equivalent 
to: “If they don’t have rice, let them eat Tasty Toasted 
Wonder Bread” and, anyway, Apres nous la Deluge’, but 
never mind about that because by that time, having duly 
confessed my sins and received absolution in my last miser- 
able hours, I shall be in Heaven with God, wherever that is 
and whoever He is. 
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No, if Western Civilization is to be saved, it will have 
to be saved by Europeans. These Europeans may do their 
work right here in the United States. The resources of this 
country seem indispensable to any program of world salva- 
tion. It will however take a European type of thinking to 
save the day. The typical American philosophy is helpless. 
What is needed is a great crusade to re-establish the pre- 
dominance of Western moral, ethical, and aesthetic values 
not on the greunds that they are God-ordained, but boldly 
on the grounds that they are the seriously considered and 
firmly held beliefs of the most advanced elements of the 
human race, and that the men of these advanced elements 
are prepared to enforce them. The British are by far the 
best qualified people to spearhead such a program. Where 
the British fail is in their arrogance. Suppose we were 
to launch a campaign to save Western civilization under 
British leadership, and were to get together for a conference 
in Bangkok. The first thing that would happen would be 
for the British Chairman to deny club rights at the Sports 
Club to one of our allies because he was observed playing 
tennis improperly dressed or came to dinner one evening 
unshaven. I grant that a certain amount of ritual, pomp 
and pageantry is indispensable to the preservation of a cul- 
ture and the important values thereof. Nevertheless, it is 
the basic values and not the ritual that counts. The ritual 
is important but secondary. The basic moral values are 
primary. And at this important stage in the history of 
Western civilization the British, the natural leaders of the 
desperately needed counter-offensive, simply drive out of our 
camp some of our most effective champions. I do not say 
this to derogate the British. Certainly the Americans are 
even more intolerably arrogant, in their peculiar way, than 
the British—and with much less justification, too.” 


We in Hongkong are satisfied to function, apart from 
a commercial entrepot and an industrial centre, as a bridge 
between what is called the West and the East. Most are 
agreed that British leadership is a desirable thing—the 
smooth running of Hongkong is evidence for the great bene- 
fits derived from British administration. The pattern of 
Civilisation of the future will largely be based on _ the 
Western tradition, and a foretaste of this global civilisation 
might be had here in contemporary Hongkong. A _ socio- 
logical study of life in Hongkong as projected into the year 
2000, assuming that this territory will remain apart from 
mainland China politically and culturally, might be an in- 
triguing subject. 


Hongkong and Formosa 


Since the recent anti-American riots in Taipei there 
has been a psychological deterioration in Sino-US relations 
and as a result more Taiwan residents are looking once again 
around for moving to more pleasant environments. The 
ultra-nationalists in Taiwan—being Chinese refugees from 
the mainland, not to be confused with the native Formosans 
—continue to show resentment about the American pre- 
sence on which, as they all realise, their very lives depend. 
Quite a few smaller incidents have recently occurred in 
Taipei, such as abusive and obscene language used against 
Americans and feeble attempts at attacking Americans and 
also Europeans, so that the atmosphere has been further 
poisoned. The Chinese and American authorities try to hush 
up all these unpleasantries but not with much success. 


A prominent American in Taipei who recently paid 
Hongkong a visit, also with the intention to transfer his 
interests either to HK or to another place in SE Asia, made 
the following revealing comment: “The mendicant rem- 
nant of a predatory and venal junta, composed largely of 
discredited incompetents, who have too long been permitted 
by the U.S. to exist in the guise of a legitimate government, 
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are now seriously confronting the American people with the 
problem what to do with Formosa’. 


Hongkong stands to benefit from an expected exodus 
of Chinese merchants from Taiwan; already there have been 
a few financiers from that island who have come over here 
to seek business opportunities. These people, originally 
from Shanghai, Ningpo etc., are not enthusiastic KMT fol- 
lowers but they fear communism. Seeing that Taiwan may 
become of less significance to the US, as strategic concepts 
have changed, and that only the US will have an interest 
in denying the island to Peking, the future of Taiwan is 
not being viewed with confidence. Strenuous efforts have 
been made by many Chinese refugees from the mainland, 
temporarily domiciled in Taiwan, to emigrate to any country 
which would take them, and Latin America has been con- 
sidered as the principal attraction. But restrictions there 
are severe and thus attention has been once again directed 
to Hongkong in spite of its being so overcrowded. Never- 
theless, spurred by the deterioration in the situation in 
Taiwan due to anti-American feelings among certain sec- 
tions of the Chinese refugees, Hongkong is now again a 
target for investment and development on the part of these 
ex-Shanghai, ex-Chekiang business men. 


Tourists’ Complaints 


Our visitors are greatly inconvenienced by a growing 
number of pests such as shoeshine boys, pimps, female road 
obstructionists, peddlers, tailor’s agents, other commission 
salesmen etc. The police are doing a good job in protecting 
our visitors but the situation has, in spite of these good 
efforts, not improved. Racketeers seem to have grown more 


daring. While US servicemen are singled out for often 
vicious molestation, Japanese travellers have experienced 
here frequently most embarrassing incidents. The usual 


shoeshine boy attack with white paint being .smeared on 
shoes or black polish rubbed into trousers has been suffered 
by many tourists and also by quite a few European resi- 
dents here who appeared to these little garigsters like 
tourists. Complaints have become so frequent and: persis- 
tent that the authorities here will have quickly to take 
drastic steps so that the tourist business does not suffer a 
setback. That so much petty crime has been committed, 
often right before the noses of local residents, reflects very 
unfavourably on the whole community but particularly on 
the Chinese as all little gangsters and racketeers are Chinese. 
What foreign visitors who have been attacked or cheated 
may think of the Chinese of Hongkong is not difficult to 
imagine. 

We all want to see the tourist business flourish and 
want to impress our visitors with the good things Hongkong 
has to offer but the continuation of the nefarious and 
criminal activities of the pests in the form of shoeshine boys, 
pimps etc. seriously compromises us in the eyes of many 
of our visitors. Many pests are organised and controlled 
by triad societies. There is 2 very determined drive now on 
against members of these triad societies but much remains 
to be done to cow the top gangsters into temporary sub- 
mission. Unfortunately the tourists of all nationalities 
have been included into the ‘business projects’ of quite a 
few of our triad societies. Vigorous action by the police 
is essential in curbing the aggressive behaviour of the petty 
gangsters and pests. Already Church leaders and civic 
organisations have protested and appealed for the better 
protection of our visitors from abroad. 


“Refugees”? from China 


Although so-called “refugees” no longer pour into HK 
from China in large numbers, the immigration of relatives 
of local residents and the influx of illegal newcomers in- 
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creased considerably during the past two months. The main 
concern of these refugees is to get enough to eat for them- 
selves and their families. To these people who could not 
find employment in China and who spent all their savings, 
HK is the land of opportunity and security. Taiwan has 
remitted relief funds to its agencies in Macao and Hong- 
kong for distribution of HK$20 to each needy refugee from 
China but allowed only a few of them to enter Taiwan. 
Most of the recent arrivals were formerly pro-Communist 
“liberals” or businessmen who did not care under which 
dictator they prospered and therefore stayed on after the 
Communists came to power. They are now disillusioned 
because they have lost their jobs and properties; they are 
convinced that there is no place for them in China. 

Hongkong views the immigration from China with mis- 
givings. The police have a most difficult job on hand to 
prevent illegal immigrants from entering. Hundreds of 
immigrants smuggle themselves into Macao where they stay 
only as long as is necessary to continue on their journey 
to Hongkong. The high birth rate in China has as much 
to do with this incessant illegal immigration into HK as 
has the low standard of living in China and the _ semi- 
starvation under which so many Chinese are forced to vege- 
tate in the “paradise of the proletarians”. 


Education 


Last month, 1,858 students from various schools passed 
the 1957 School Certificate Examination. A total of 2,984 
candidates entered of whom 2,958 sat for the examination; 
of the 684 who sat for English language only, 273 passed. 
At the end of June, there were 331,168 students in HK; 
33,505 in government schools, 94,720 in grant-in-aid and 
subsidized schools and 202,933 in private schools and after- 
noon classes. Eight more schools will soon be constructed 
to provide additional places for 6,670 primary, 400 secondary 
and 754 post-secondary students. During April/June 
period, two new subsidized schools in the rural area with 
places for 495 primary pupils were completed. With the 
building of more schools there is a growing shortage of 
qualified teachers. Consequently academic standard in 
many schools, particularly in unregistered private institu- 
tions, is very low. Furthermore, most schools offer only 
half-day curricular and take holidays on all possible occa- 
‘sions; students can learn little from their teachers. On the 
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other hand the standard of technical education in Hong- 
kong is high. Many local employers continue to call on the 
Technical College to supply candidates for their vacancies. 
Applications for Hongkong technical students were received 
from North Africa, New Guinea and SE Asia. 


Private schools are often run like a cheap business 
enterprise; unqualified teachers, employed at _ irregular 
periods against a pittance, registration of anybody willing 
to pay tuition and other fees. Many students are adults 
but being jobless register as students without attending 
classes. There is no proper supervision in many private 
schools and as a result criminal elements have taken advan- 
tage by enrolling students of all ages in illegal, so-called 
triad societies. A large percentage of private school stu- 
dents are members of triad societies and liable therefore 
to arrest and prosecution in Court. Many private schools 
are unknown to the authorities. 


Smuggling of Gold and Narcotics 


During June, the Preventive Service seized from smug- 
glers, 12,472 heroin pills, 21,587 grammes morphine, 11% 
ozs prepared opium and 26.75 lbs raw opium. Outstanding 
among these seizures were the discovery of 47% lbs of mor- 
phine at the Kai Tak airport and the catch of 12,188 heroin 
pills on a fishing vessel off Cheung Chau. About 2,600 
taels of gold were confiscated in June but seizure during 
the month totalled only 16.72 lbs. Most gold seizures made 
by the Preventive Service are from persons coming here 
from Macao. 


Development of Lamma Island 


Government may develop Lamma Island situated south 
of HK. At present there are about 2,000 inhabitants, most- 
ly farmers, on this beautiful 2-sq mile island. There is little 
water there, and no road. Development will follow when 
water supply has been ensured and some roads built. Lamma 
is now a paradise for adventurous holiday makers, for the 
pleasure boaters, yacht owners. It has wonderful beaches. 
It is very near from Aberdeen, Repulse Bay and all south- 
western Hongkong. In shape it reminds of the island freaks 
of Celebes and Halmahera. With some enterprise, Lamma 
can become a new residential area, preferable to Cheung 
Chau and, as a resort, even to Silvermine Bay. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Promotion of Export—Enquiries for HK products re- 
ceived at the recent US World Trade Fair in New York 
proye that local rattan and hardwood furniture attracts 
keen interest in America. Other HK goods popular in the 
US include shirts, blouses, costume and genuine jewellery 
and jade, garments, ivory carvings, footwear, embroidered 
articles, torch and leather goods. Local goods are not at- 
tractive as concerns packing and below standard of US 
and European products. Competition from Japan in US 
is intense. Local factories must study American styles and 
tastes and improve the quality of their products. 


Recently, two merchants came here from South Africa; 
ene was interested in importing cotton and woollen knitted 
garments and piece-goods and the other wanted to repre- 
sent local manufacturers in Africa. Visitors from New 
Zealand and Australia enquired for local products in 
general. To promote exports to Germany, samples of local 


products were despatched to the Frankfurt Internationat 
Fair to be held from September 1 to 5. Our products will 
also be exhibited in Malaya at the Merdeka Trade Fair to 
be held in Kuala Lumpur this Autumn. 


There was a slight drop in export of HK manufacturers 
during the first six months this year compared with cor- 
responding period last year chiefly due to sharp drops in 
shipments to Indonesia and Malaya. However, in spite 
of the decline these two markets are still principal buyers 
of HK products, next only to UK in importance. To sell 
to Indonesia and Malaya in the face of keen competition 
from Japan, HK factories will have to produce quality goods 
at reasonable prices. ; 


Many leading manufacturers have, during the first six 
months this year, installed new machinery and equipment 
to improve their output. Investment of capital in local in- 
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dustries during first half 1957 amounted to about $50 mil- 
lion. Unfortunately, Chinese goods are gradually flooding 
markets in SE Asia and thus harming our business. 


Aluminum Houses and Other New Products—A_ local 
firm is offering HK made aluminum reacdy-to-assemble houses 
at $3,000 for two-room types and $6,000 for four-room 
units. The main features of this aluminum house are: (1) 
the erection of the house takes only a few hours without 
employing skilled labour; tools are included in the unit; (2) 
the house does not require annual white washing or paint- 
ing; (3) it can be extended by adding more rooms; and 
(4) it can be easily taken down and moved to another site. 
The 2-room unit has a ceiling height of 9 feet and a 15’ x 
25’ span; net weight, 997 lbs. The 4-room unit weighs 
1,320 lbs and has a span of 25’ x 30’. The manufacturer 
claims that the house can withstand winds of hurricane 
strength and can be erected on any level foundation of 
earth, wood wall-bearers or floors, concrete sub-walls or 
slabs. In addition to aluminum houses, aluminum factory 
units and garages are built by the same firm. 


“Sanforized” cottons are now produced here by a local 
dyeing works. Total annual production of ‘Sanforized’’ 
cloth at present by 315 firms in 38 countries exceeds 2,900 
million yards. A recently established rubber factory is 
producing 30,000 pairs of Japanese-style slippers every 
month. In addition to local sales, large shipments are sent 
to Australia, Oceania and UK. The slippers are made from 
high-styrene rubber which is light but firm. Among many 
new toys put out here is a 12-inch tractor operated on 
batteries; it is self-steering; when stopped by an obstacle 
it veers or reverses its direction automatically. The boom 
of local toy industry has attracted the interest of an Ameri- 
can toy maker who recently visited HK and announced he 
may start a factory here to produce mechanical toys. 


Bamboo Articles—Lamp-stands, vases and mugs made 
from Taiwan bamboo are enjoying steady demand from 
Singapore, Australia, Canada, UK, the Netherlands, Africa 
-and Central America. Patterns of dragon and other Chinese 
designs are carved on these articles. Mats made from bam- 
boo slivers fastened together by cotton thread are exported 
to SE Asia and Europe. These mats are used as curtains 
or for table decoration. Export of bamboo furniture de- 
clined during recent years because freight charges are too 
expensive for this low-priced item while compared with 
rattan furniture, it is less durable. 


Leather Shoes—Large consignments of leather shoes are 
being shipped to UK, Malaya, Thailand and other SE Asian 
countries. HK leather shoes are so popular in Singapore 
that shoe makers there recently urged their government to 
restrict such imports from here. Many tourists, particularly 
Americans, have their shoes made here because a similar pair 
of hand-made shoes in US is more expensive than HK$60 
charged by shops here. Most shoes produced locally are 
hand-made but several leading factories are mass-producing 
various kinds of shoes for export. Machinery and equip- 
ment were imported from Denmark and Germany. Mate- 
rials used are also imported: uppers from India, soles from 
Australia, suede from US and crepe rubber from Ceylon and 
Singapore. 


Cotton Spinning & Weaving—16 cotton mills here are 
employing 11,382 workers to operate 313,104 spindles which 
produce about 11.4 million pounds of yarn per month based 
on 20s counts. Nine of these mills also have weaving sec- 
tions with a total number of 3,201 looms producing 9.7 mil- 
lion yards of cloth per month based on 36” sheeting of 60: x 
60, 20/20. 
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Production of Cotton Yarn in Hongkong 

Capacity 

No. of No. of per Month 

Mill Spindles Workers in lbs. based 

on 20s, counts 

Bast oun slextiless, 66.0. 3.04. 12,960 390 410,000 

Eastern Cotton Mills) .............. 11,200 440 440,000 

Hongkong Spinners ................ 40,240 1,861 1,562,400 

Kowloon Textile Industries 27,600 900 970,000 

LeaalaitTextile: 97... .. ssc 10,920 480 440,000 

Nan Pung Lextiles:  <.25-<c- 5,840 200 230,000 

Nanyang Cotton Mill ............. 27,800 800 1,000,000 

Oversease Textiles eee 10,000 300 360,000 

Pao Hsimg) Cotton Mill 2 24,420 937 804,000 
Paulum Spinning & Weaving 

IM Siac ees eee ee 12,100 395 450,000 

South China) Textile. <22c.,--2.-< 14,400 437 518,400 

South Sea Textile> 222.22.252 32,900 1,120 1,200,000 

Southmextileg: at eames 10,500 252 360,000 

tar WRextner  cokcce-coe-eeeese- 17,000 . 550 600,000 

The Textile Corp. of HK ....... 18,168 671 580,000 

WleraTextiles*) 2-7 fence 87,056 1,649 1,465,256 


Total 313,104 11,382 11,390,056 


Production of Cotton Piecegoods in Hongkong 


Capacity per Month 


No. of No. of in yards, based 
Miu Looms Workers on a 36" Sheeting, 
60 x 60, 20/20 
WastySune Lextile en prea 466 520 1,200,000 
Kowloon Textile Industries 250 176 700,000 
Nanyang Cotton Mill ........ 281 250 800,000 
Overseas Textiles ............ 378 380 1,200,000 
South China Textile ......... 388 500 1,300,000 
South Sea Textile __......... 598 610 1,800,000 
South@l extiless =2=-- 2s 266 224 880,000 
Stars Textiles veces ea) Wes} 380 1,250,000 
The Textile Corp. of HK .... 196 247 570,000 
ota la. ose soak done ca 8,201 3,287 9,700,000 
Ship Building—The Taikoo Dockyard launched three 


vessels during April/June period including a “‘C”’ class cargo 
vessel for China Navigation Company. A 70-foot motor 
launch for the Medical Department, for use as a floating 
clinic in outlying island districts, was under construction at 
the yard; the launch is donated by the HK Jockey Club. 
Taikoo also received orders for three 75-foot. dumb barges 
and one 177-foot oil lighter for local owners. The Hong- 
kong and Whampoa Dock Company Ltd. completed a 120- 
foot 330-ton waterboat for Singapore owners. A 34-foot 
aluminium alloy harbour launch to be fitted with a 37 H.P. 
National diesel engine was under construction. Orders 
were received for three 75-foot steel barges for local owners. 
The Hongkong Shipyard received an order for another 104- 
foot single-ended ferry; the keel was laid for a sister vessel. 
A night soil barge was converted to a tanker for the Urban 
Services Dept. The Wing On Shing Shipyard received an 
ordey for a 70-foot steel landing craft for New Guinea 
owners. A 65-foot house boat, a 34-foot harbour motor 
boat and a 40-foot yacht were launched and a 36-foot Mala- 
bar Junior Yacht for US completed during the quarter. 


The. Pacific Islands Shipbuilding Company received 
orders for a 162-foot steel twin screw motor buoy vessel, 
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a 140-foot steel twin screw motor salvage tug and a 184- 
foot steel twin screw motor pilot vessel, all for export to 
Rangoon. Vessels under construction included a 38-foot 
steel yacht, a 97-foot twin screw passenger and cargo vessel 
for the British Solomon Islands Protectorate; a 110-foot 
single screw 560 H.P. diesel tug for Singapore; a 50-foot 
diesel coastal tug for Malaya; a 60-foot twin screw oil barge 
and a boom boat for a Borneo timber company; and a 78- 
foot bulk oil barge for a Singapore owner. Four 250-ton 
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bauxite barges for Malayan owners were launched. Ships. 
completed included a 200-ton twin screw diesel stone car- 
rier ordered by the Government of Sarawak; two 250-ton 
bulk barges by New Guiana oil company; and vehicular 
ferries ordered by the Mekong River. The Cheoy Lee Ship- 
yard had 16 craft under construction for owners in Aus- 
tralia, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Cambodia, Malaya, 
Sarawak and Hongkong. During the quarter Cheoy Lee de- 
livered 5 vessels to Indonesia, US, and British North Borneo. 


TIBET AND GREAT HAN CHAUVINISM 
(Continued from Page 174) 


by so doing, said Fan Ming, could freedom of religious 
Lelief really be ensured. Buddhist scriptures in Tibet were 
rich in content. He hoped the Buddhists there would try 
in every way to tap the treasure of the Scriptures and study 
them systematically. This would be highly advantageous 
to the international exchange of Buddhist culture. 


On the principal guiding reforms to be carried out in 
Tibet, Fan Ming said that questions of reform had to be 
solved by conciliation. Care should be taken that the 
absolute majority of people of the upper strata really ap- 
proved and supported the reforms. In the case of land 
belonging to the monasteries, this would entail still more 
cautious steps and methods. Reform in this sphere must 
not be effected until those in charge of the monasteries 
and the lamas desired it. Nobody would be allowed to 
practise coercion and take everything into his own hands. 
After the monasteries carried out reforms of their own 
free will, the Government would—taking into account 
different conditions—give the monasteries and lamas ap- 
propriate allowances so as to ensure that the living standards 
of the lamas would not be lower than those prior to the 
reforms. 


At the inauguration meeting in Lhasa of the Tibet 
branch of the Chinese Buddhist Association, the Deputy 
Secretary of the CCP Tibet Work Committee, Fan Ming, 
made a lengthy speech, half of which was about the Bud- 
dhists and their love for the “Motherland.” Then he came 
down to brass tacks about the reform of Tibet, ‘‘over which 
all of us are very much concerned.” The Party Centre 
and the Government, he said, had already laid down clearly 
the policy of peaceful transformation by consultation—a 
policy to be carried out ‘from the top to the lower level 
and which permits of only progress and no setback.” In 
other words, any reform, before being carried out, mus¢ 
be seriously and thoroughly discussed by the upper level 
until it is genuinely agreed to and supported by the majori- 
ty of the people of that level (the lamas and nobles) and 
a method satisfactory to all classes is found of putting it 
into practice. At the same time, the Government will act 
on the principle of guaranteeing the political status and 
the living standard of the persons of the upper classes 
(sic) and make suitable and satisfactory arrangements for 
their employment. 


“Some friends may doubt that though the policy of the 
Government is good, it may not be so when it-is actually 
carried out in Tibet. Doubts of this kind are natural, 
since there have been deviations and errors in the imple- 
mentation of the Government’s correct reform policies in 
certain localities in the national minority areas. But we 
must _know that Tibet is different from other national 
minority regions. It not only has wise leaders in the Dalai 
and Panchen Lamas, and vast masses of people of different 
classes with glorious and peaceful traditions, but is also 


served by capable Tibetan cadres with rich experience in 
political work and in close contact with the broad masses. 
“The Tibet Work Committee and the Tibet Military Com- 
mand, under the correct leadership of the Party Centre 
and Chairman Mao and the direct supervision of the Dalai 
Lama and the Panchen Lama, have pledged to co-operate 
with the people of all*classes of Tibet and will resolutely 
abide by and carry out the correct policies of the Central 
Government and march on the road of peaceful consulta- 
tions which will be pursued from the top to the lower levels. 
They will guarantee to conduct well the work of reform 
of Tibet. They will guarantee that the Government’s cur- 
rent policy of reform will be implemented to the letter.” 


Fan Ming said that as regards reforms in connection 
with land properties of the monasteries, the overall policy 
will be the same as already explained above. In practice, 
however, even more prudent steps and methods will be 
adopted, he said, because of the special conditions of the 
monasteries. Reform will be delayed until the responsible 
officials of the monasteries and the lamas are willing to 
carry out such measures. Steps and methods of reforms 
must be acceptable to all the lamaseries before they are 
adopted. In short, said Fan Ming, when and how the land 
of the monasteries is to be reformed will depend on the 
decisions of the ecclesiastical officials and the lamas them- 
selves. The reform will be carried out by themselves, and 
it will not be forced on them or carried out for them by 
others. As regards the income of the monasteries, the 
Government will guarantee there will be no change before 
the reform of the monasteries. When reform has been 
carried out by the free will of the monasteries, appropriate 
allowances will be granted by the Government to the 
lamaseries according to the conditions existing at the time, 
with the guarantee that the living standards of those con- 
cerned will not be lower than those before the reform. 


However, he admitted that “friends of the religious 
circles” might still entertain doubts whether after all these 
things had been done religion could still be developed and 
whether there would then be freedom of religious belief. 
In this instance he quoted the comments of the Dalai Lama 
at the inauguration of the Autonomous Committee, that 
“The fundamental question of the restoration and develop- 
ment of a religion rests on the attitude of those who believe 
in it, who may either tend to destroy it or value and pro- 
tect it as they value and protect their lives. It is entirely 
separated from political reform. But at the same time we 
are also aware that unless there is political development 
we cannot develop religion.” Fan Ming continued that this 
view entirely conformed with the principle for the religious 
and political development of Tibet. If there is no political 
development, religious development would be impossible. 
and in order to have political development there must be 
suitable and timely reform. As for freedom of religion 
after reform, he invited them to look at the Soviet Union, 
“which had accomplished the most fundamental reform of 
mankind but still preserved freedom of religion.” There 
were over a dozen different religions existing at the same 
time in the Soviet Union, including Buddhism. 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL IMPORTS IN 1956 


Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Lamp oil, illuminating kerosene, 


tractor vaporizing oil 
and aviation turbine fuel 
Imp. gal. 
Malaya 
Indonesia 
Middle and Near East Coun- 
tries 


Petroleum white spirit and other 
special boiling-point spirits 
Imp. gal. 


Malaya 


Gas oil, 
stove oil 


fuel, 
ete ee eee Ton. 


United Kingdom 


diesel distillate 


Malaya 
U.S.A. 
Indonesia 


tries 


tries 


Lubricating oils _...... 


United Kingdom 
WV ala Vater. fe ctcccseccr e-teccene-senee 
WSsASe oe 

Formosa 
Japan 
‘Macao ...... 
Philippines 
Belgium 
Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 


Lubricating greases 
United Kingdom  ..............-. 


Belgium 
Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 


Groundnut (peanut) oil .... 


Malaya 
South Africa 
Central Africa (British) 
China 
Macao 
Thailand 


caeecocceorrescccccees Meearete 


Quantity 


23,861,711 


12,645,120 
4,646,498 


6,570,093 


1,154,723 


90 
1,091,658 
60,683 
2,292 


160,929 


1 
89,769 

356 
31,939 


38,864 


699,823 


386,746 
820 
169,250 


143,007 


3,634,033 


1,759,273 
17,345 
1,161,979 
225 
2,703 

460 

46 

13,217 
9,000 
669,785 


874,407 


289,908 
10,872 
350,374 
79,366 
122,415 
1,587 
18,000 
1,885 


332,075 


50,568 
101 
53,356 
17,442 
182,528 
698 
27,382 


PART IV 


H.K.$ 


18,134,853 


9,584,183 
3,314,935 


5,235,735 


1,520,619 


807 
1,240,642 
271,620 
7,550 


29,895,504 


493 
16,105,068 
66,051 
5,715,633 


8,008,259 


81,989,905 


43,058,510 
94,389 
21,384,123 


17,452,883 


13,366,748 


6,877,198 
74,870 
4,209,440 
2,192 
10,574 
3,655 

361 
57,861 
35,500 
2,095,097 


441,251 


156,005 
4,715 
196,132 
27,860 
36,999 
1,070 
17,450 
1,020 


33,056,340 


4,959,252 
11,127 
5,760,898 
1,865,028 
17,475,003 
78,743 
2,906,289 


Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Tung oil (wood oil) 
Ching. oy econ tes eae 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 


Coal-tar dyestuffs, other than 
INGIGO Whee eee Cwt. 
United Kingdom 
Malaya 
U.S.A. 


Thailand 
Belgium 
France 

Germany Byer 
Etaly™ Ga cece eet es 
Netherlands 
Switzerland  _.......... 
Eastern Europe 


Lacquers and varnishes 


United Kingdom 
U.S.A. 


Japan 
Thailand 
France 
Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


Prepared paints, 
mastics, n.e.s. 


United Kingdom _ ...... 


enamels, 


Japan 
Korea, South 
Macao Mee 4... 
Philippines 
Belgium: sec -2--.----e0 

Denmarkey e-es------<e< 

VANCE Seer ee ctce sec taeseetesce nese 
Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 
Norway 


Vitamins and 

POrAatiOUsS co svcsecvueseresernsecee=s4- 
United Kingdom 
Australia 


vitamin 


Belgium 22ccccseses-seesses<cdee c= 
Denmark Wee stew ecccses-eee eee 
OVA CO eee forts esac coasesces acca 
Germany (Western)  .......... 
Italy 
Netherlands te. .ccsseeseceencc 
Switzerland 
European Countries, other .. 


Quantity 


142,907 
140,401 
2,506 


37,5906 
10,195 
242 
640 
1,617 
10,723 
9 


5 
53 

769 

5,850 
1,786 
2,333 
3,171 

197 
1,528,188 
43,171 
49,532 
1,415,314 
3,368 

385 

74 

868 

8,817 
6,659 


3,932,245 
2,980,820 
31,612 
185,018 
111,378 
18,890 
1,132 
135 

8,008 
40,320 
333,171 
451 
143,735 
27,954 
54,621 


Pees alcatel at 


183 


H.K.$ 


19,612,971 
19,276,514 
336,457 


18,620,249 
4,603,183 
145,452 
240,994 
400,035 
2,987,115 
2,796 
2,720 
31,369 
452,517 
4,134,070 
1,063,621 
1,011,925 
3,523,329 
21,132 


5,635,546 
93,407 
109,276 
5,386,374 
9,318 
1,388 
1,400 
7,059 
14,863 
12,461 


6,472,220 
4,637,183 
58,414 
411,330 


4,757,128 
249,591 
3,588 
981,878 
27,397 
1,946,888 
12,415 
5,454 
141,810 
17,671 
62,527 
28,477 
315,274 
231,643 
650,605 
27,293 
58,543 
3,074 


184 


Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Antibiotics 
United Kingdom 
Canada 


Japan 

Macao 

Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (Western) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
European Countries, other .. 


Cwt. 


Citronella oil 
China 
Formosa 
Japan 
Netherlands 


Germany (Western) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
eather, = aoe oe at 
United Kingdom 
Australia 
‘Canada 
India 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
South Africa 
USS NE ge BN 2B ae iret co 8 eee 
Argentina 
China 
Formosa 


Thailand 
Austria 

Belgium 
France 

Ge.many (Western) 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden ts) 
Eastern Europe 


Rubber tyres, motor 


United Kingdom 
Australia 


HIYA TCC ran meces-ee eee Se 
Germany (Western) 

Gal ome Rea Se oe ec en 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


Rubber tyres, bicycle ...... No. 
United Kingdom 
Malaya 
Japan 
Germany 
Italy 
Sweden 


“(Western ) ; 


Quantity 


6,769 
1,279 
5,405 

72 

13 
1,902,537 
22,816 
888,178 
554,094 


199,680 
24,432 
13,470 

147,947 

4,300 


1 
9,530 


H.K.$ 


19,597,089 
2,495,875 
1,380 
59,053 
13,478,291 
229,812 
228,541 
22,440 
238,458 
487,878 
1,345,479 
64,470 
625,632 
134,511 
50,435 
93,965 
40,869 
5,225,369 
871,536 
4,260,453 
78,880 
14,500 
36,129,633 
453,159 
16,712,471 


- 10,389,389 


191,702 
8,382,912 
17,596,273 
775,271 
5,707,268 
267,137 
1,326,478 
103,183 
1,675 
151,334 
4,024,339 
6,982 
338,829 
2,900 
72,026 
70,209 
8,150 
365,271 
139,642 
1,470,651 
1,840,654 
376,910 
3,792 
445,462 
98,110 
9,551,079 
2,375,139 
270 
299,000 
4,371 
122,600 
6,257,796 
88,787 
307,204 
72,422 
19,981 
1,288 
2,221 
1,095,914 
168,591 
79,346 
794,639 
18,837 

: 


5 
34,496 


Item, Unit and Country 
from which Imported 


Inner tubes for tyres, motor No. 
United Kingdom 
Canada 


Japan 
Macao 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


“(Western)  _ 


Inner tubes for tyres, bicycle No. 
United Kingdom 
Malaya 


Newsprint paper ................ 


United Kingdom 
Canada 


iSGstiin > Mew eas rasa 
Finland 


Norway 
Sweden 
Eastern Europe 


Printing and writing papers in 
rolls and sheets other than 
newsprint Cwt. 
United Kingdom 


Austria 
Belgium 
Finland 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Eastern Europe 


(Western) 


Common packing and wrapping 
paper Cwt. 
United Kingdom 
Australia 


Austria 
Belgium 
Finland 
France 
Germany (Western) 
tal yc) 2 SA oN Sees 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Eastern Europe 


FAR EASTER 
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Quantity 


177,114 
10,963 
6,350 
148,934 
300 
3,349 
7,218 
416,830 
5,140 
14,103 
19,659 
194,937 
73,983 
325 
13,290 
44,659 
1,988 
40,375 
2,737 
5,634 


439,781 
13,398 
7,321 
130,517 
146,529 
128 
107,562 
305 

179 
1,340 
190 
7,047 
8,400 
10,258 
6,607 


245,001 
11,464 
20 

120 

44 


Continued) 


H.K.$ 


856,531 
157,540 
24,500 
276 
3,927 
602,594 
9,352 
51,268 
3,706 
2,172 
425. 

171 
223,997 
27,899 
16,502 
264,019 
750 
4,940 
9,887 


20,427,318 
296,950 
773,400 

1,128,584 
8,869,468 
3,439,782 
14,984 
826,913 
2,416,606 
100,427 
2,103,410 
143,029 
313,765. 


33,275,681 
1,731,296 
1,177,805 
6,251,911 

11,457,335 

9,009 
9,607,464 
37,680 
12,742 
120,789 
25,046 
724,269 
714,950 
994,525 
410,860 


21,227,095 
2,419,182 
2,856 
24,416 
4,338 
482,027 
2,450,337 
5,500 
5,549,695 
43,772 
966,137 
291,106 
106,041 
220,469 
296,904 
2,395,184 
625,022 
197,243 
4,311,707 
835,159 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HK EXCHANGE MARKETS 


U.S.$ 

T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
29/7 $5992 59914 60155 600'4 
30/7 5992 598 60112 5987@ 
31/7 598 59612 599) 59734 
1/8 596 594 59658 59334 
2/8 59412 593 59412 592) 4 
3/8 596 59444 59534 59332 

D.D. rates: High 598'2 Low 591. 
Highest and lowest rates in July 


were: T.T. 615 and 596%; Notes 613% 
and 597%. Trading totals last week: 
T.T. US$4,140,000; Notes cash US$ 


610,000, forward US$3,400,000; D.D. 
US$355,000. Market eased further 
with rates in Notes dipping sharply 


under selling pressure. Interest for 
change over favoured sellers and ag- 


gregated HK$14.20 per US$1,000. 
Speculative positions taken averaged 
US$2 million per day. inthe 0s) 


sector, gold importers provided better 
demand. In the D.D. sector, market 
quiet. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.77—1.738,, Japan 
0.01435—0.0142, Malaya 1.871, Viet- 
nam  0.06802—0.06622, Laos 0.055, 
Cambodia 0.072, Thailand 0.2832. 
Sales: Pesos 870,000, Yen 124 million, 
Malayan $420,000, Piastre 14 million, 
Kip 8 million, Rial 6 million, and Baht 
3 million. Chinese Exchange: People’s 
Yuan unchanged at 6.839 per Pound 
Sterling, 0.427 per HK$, 0.805 per 
Malayan $, 0.514 per Indian or Paki- 
stan Rupee, 0.585 per Swiss Franc, 
and 2.345 per US$; cash notes quoted 
HK$1.38—1.825 per Yuan. © Taiwan 
Dollar remained at 15.65—15.55 per 
US$ and 2.74—2.72 per HK$; cash 
notes quoted HK$0.165—0.164 per 
dollar, and remittances at 0.159— 
0.155. A group of Chinese remittance 
experts arrived in the Colony recently 
from Peking to study ways and means 
to increase the volume of overseas 
Chinese remittances to China. At pre- 
sent only several tens of thousands of 
Hongkong dollars are remitted daily. 
Previously, almost HK$1 million were 
sent back to China from Hongkong 
daily. In Taipei the Government an- 
nounced that as from August 1, the 
preferential exchange rate, heretofore 
enjoyed only by diplomats and overseas 
Chinese students, would be applicable 
to all tourists visiting Taiwan. The 
new preferential exchange rate is US$1 
to T$34. The present preferential ex- 
change rate is US$1 to T$24.78. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 


rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 16.16—16.07, Scotland 
and Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.38— 


12.30, New Zealand 14.50, Egypt 12.00 


—11.50, East Africa 15.00, West Afri- 
ca 13.50, South Africa 15.80—15.60, 
Jamaica 14.00, Fiji 10.00, Malta 12.00, 
India 1.176—1.175, Pakistan 0.80, 
Ceylon 1.00, Burma 0.52, Malaya 1.84 
—1.835, Canada 6.27—6.22, Cuba 
5.50, Argentina 0.135, Brazil 0.075, 
Philippines 1.77—1.75, Switzerland 
1.38, West Germany 1.39, Italy 0.00935 
—0.0093, Belgium 0.115, Sweden 1.02, 
Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, Nether- 
lands 1.54, France 0.0141—0.0138, 
Vietnam 0.067—0.0645, Laos 0.055— 
0.054, Cambodia 0.072—0.0715, North 
Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 0.137—0.128, 


Thailand 0.279—0.2755, Macau 1.025 
-—1.02, Japan 0.0147—0.0144. 

Gokl Market 
Date High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
29/7 $262 261 271'4 High 
30/7 26154 26016 
31/7 26012 25914 
1/8 25874 25734 
2/8 25858 25753 Low 2638 
3/8 25912 25814 


Opening and closing prices last week 
were 2615 and 259%, and the highest 
and lowest 262 and 257%. Highest 
and lowest in July were 267% and 
259%. The market last week was 
easy; prices first dropped sharply but 
recovered slightly towards weekend. 
Interest favoured sellers and aggre- 
gated HK$5.85 per 10 taels of .945 
fine. Tradings averaged 7,600 taels 
per day and totalled 45,600 taels for 
the week, in which 18,320 taels were 
cash tradings (7,170 taels listed offi- 
cially and 11,150 taels arranged pri- 
vately). Speculative positions aver- 
aged 17,200 taels per day. Imports 
from Macau amounted to 14,000 taels. 
One shipment of 48,000 fine ounces ar- 
rived Macau in the week. Exports 
totalied 10,500 taels (7,000 taels to 
Singapore, 2,000 taels to Indonesia, 
and 1,500 taels to Vietnam). Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macau .99 fine 
were HK$12.80—12.70 and 11.80 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.82—37.80 per fine 
ounce; 24,000 fine ounces contracted 
at 37.81 cif Macau. US double eagle 
old and new coins quoted HK$270 and 
HK$228 respectively per coin; English 
Sovereigns HK$57 per coin, and Mexi- 
can gold coins HK$278 per coin. Silver 
Market: 500 taels of bar silver traded 
at HK$5.75 per tael and 600 dollar 
coins at HK$8.65 per coin. Twenty- 
cent silver coins quoted HK$2.80 per 
five coins. 


HK SHARE MARKET 


The market last week opened firm 
with quotations edging further up. 
During second half week profit-taking 


forced many shares lower; however, 
drops were fractional. The stimulation 
from fresh funds from SE Asia was 
short-lived and the turnover last week 
returned to the level of about $3 mil- 
lion (Monday $1.114 m, Tuesday $764,- 


000, Wednesday $305,000, Thursday 
$556,000, Friday $431,000). 

HK Banks alone remained firm 
throughout the week; 194. shares 
changed hands and quotations pulled 
up steadily by strong demand. Trans- 


actions in Utilities accounted for about 
50% of total turnover; prices fluctuated 
within narrow limits. Wheelocks and 
Wharves, too, registered minor ups and 
downs but closed firm. Docks gained 
25c while Providents lost 10c; both had 
only small volume of business. Hotels, 
Cements and Cottons were popular but 
profit-taking forced rates down. In- 
vestments were quiet but steady while 
Rubbers — slightly weaker. Among 
Stores, Watsons were very attractive 
reaching the week’s high of 12.90 on 
Tuesday but closed at 12.70, only 10e 
better than previous week. 


Dividends—The HK Engineering and 
Construction Company announced an 
interim dividend of 10¢ and a bonus 
of 10c per share for 1957. The Star 
Ferry Company’s interim dividend for 
the current year is $3.50 per share. 


CLOSING RATES ON  31-7-57 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


312% Loan (1934 & 1940), 8614 nom. 
312% Loan (1948), 84 s. 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, Ex. Div., 1810 b; 1820 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £10234 b. 
Bank of East Asia, 270 nom. 


Insurances 
Union Ins., 972 s. 
Lombard Ins., 35 b. 
China Underwriters, 7.20 b. 


Investment Companies 
Allied Investors, Ex. Div., 414 b; 4.35 gs, 
Yangtsze Finance, 612 nom. 
H.K. & F. E. Invest., 11.20 s. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 460 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 
Indo China (Def.), 4142 nom, 
U. Waterboats, 19.70 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.40 b. 
Wheelocks, 8 b; 8.10 s. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 111 b. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.20 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 48'2 nom. 
China Providents, Ex. Rts., 12 s. 


13. nor. 


S'hai Dockyards, 1.70 b. 
Mining 
Raub Mines, 3!2 nom. 


H.K. Mines, 4c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bidgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 15.60 b:; 15.70 s; 
H.K. Lands, 36 b; 3614 s; 36 sa. 
A/Fr, Lands, 35¢ nom. 
S'hai Lands, 77c nom. 
Humphreys, 16.60 s. 
H.K. Realties, 1.45 b; 1'2 s; 
Chinese Estates, 370 nom. 


15.70 sa. 


1.475 sa, 


186 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


Trading in the local commodity mar- 
ket was more active than during the 
previous month but the volume was 
still restricted by two major obstacles: 
(1) the short stock here of popular ex- 
port merchandise such as paper and 
pharmaceuticals; and (2) the low buy- 
ing offer from Korea, China, Taiwan 
and SE Asia. Commodity prices were 
steady in general: metals gradually re- 
covered but heavy stock prevented 
sharp gains; produce, paper, pharma- 
ceuticals and chemicals mostly firm on 
high replenishment cost and short sup- 
ply; rice advanced considerably on in- 
creased Bangkok quotations; and ce- 
ment remained firm on steady local 
and export demand. On the other 
hand, sugar and wheat flour were weak 


throughout the month due to sluggish 
export and heavy supply while cotton 
yarn and cloth eased on dull spot mar- 
ket. However, yarn later improved on 
sudden absorption by China and cloth 
recovered on enquiries from Indonesia. 
Orders from US for HK manufactured 
shirts and other apparel further in- 
creased but demand from SE Asia for 
HK metalware, knitwear and cloth con- 
tinued to decline. 

Provisional trade figures for July 
are: Imports $418.3 m and Exports 
$240.8 m representing increases of 
$18.2 m and $14.6 m respectively over 
the previous month. Compared with 
July 1956, exports were $9.3 lower. In 
view of the fact that shipments to In- 
donesia dropped by $27 m last month, 


SS SS SS SS 


Annual 
Share July 26 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend. Yield* 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
HK Bank ------ 1780 1825 1785 1825 +$45 $80 4.38 
Union Ins. 97 97 96 97.50 s firm $3.40 3.48 
Lombard 35.50 36 35 b 36 +50e $2 5.71 
Wheelock = -_---- 8 8.05 7.95 8 steady 75¢ 9.38 
HK Wharf 112 114s 111 b 112 firm $6 5.36 
HK Dock 48.25 49 s 48b 48.50 +25c $2 4.12 
Provident 12s 12s 11.60 b 11.90 —1l0e $1 8.40 
HE Land 36 36.25 35.75 36 steady $3.50 9.72 
Realty =o 1.475 1.55 s 1.45 b 1.475 firm 15e 10.17 
Hotel 15.80 15.90 15.50 15.50 —30c $1 6.45 
Trams eases 24.50 24.60 24.30 24.50 steady $1.70 6.94 
Star Ferry 134 135 134 135 +$1 $9 6.67 
Yaumati = -_- 107 108 106 106 —$1 $7.50 7.08 
Light memes 18.90 19.20 18.90 18.90 firm $1.10 5.82 
Electric ee 30 30.25 30 30 firm $2 6.67 
Telephone 28.40 28.40 28.10 28.30 —10e $1.50 5.30 
Cement —...... 33.50 33.75 32,75 b 33.25 —25c $4 12.03 
Dairy Farm —____ 15.80 15.90 15.60 15.80 s steady $1.63 10.32 
Watson ee 12.60 12.90 12.60 12.70 +10¢ $1 7.88 
Yangtsze 6.45 b 6.50n 6.45 b 6.45 b steady 70¢ 10.85 
Allied Inv. 4.25 4.35 s 4.25b 4.25 steady 25e ~ 5.88 
HK & FE Inv, _ 11 11.20s 10.80 b 11 steady 80c 7.27 
Amal. Rubber __ 1.525 1.525 s 1.50b 1.50 —2\oc 28¢ 18.67 
Textile 4.375 4.375 4.325 b 4.325 —Sse 50c 11.56 
Nanyang 9.40 9.30 9.20 b 9.30 —10c $1 10.75 
* Annual Yields are only ESTIMATES calculated with current X-All rates against 
last year’s dividends. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 24.40 b; 24.70 s. 
Peak Trams (F. Paid), 75 nom. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 3642 nom. 
Star Ferries, 134 nom. 

Yaumati Ferries, 107 b; 108 s. 

China Lights, 19 b; 19.20 s; 19.10 sa. 
‘China Lights (Rights), 13.10 b; 13.20 s; 
H.K. Electrics, 29.80 b; 3014 s; 30 sa. 
Macao Electrics, 10.80 s. 

Sandakan Lights, 814 nom. 
“Telephones, 28.10 b; 28.40 s. 
‘Shanghai Gas, 1.20 nom. 


13.10 sa. 


Industrials 
“€ements, 3344 b; 3334 s; 331% sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 13.10 b; 13.10 sa. 
Metal Industries, 1.40 nom. 
Amoy Canning (HK), 35 b. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 15.60 b; 15.70 s; 
Watsons, 12.90 s; 12.80 sa. 

L. Crawfords, Ex, All, 13.90 b; 14 s. 
Cald Macg. (Ord.) 27 nom. 
Sinceres, 1.95 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.55 nom, 


15.60 sa, 


Sun Co., Ltd., 77¢c nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 181 nom. 
Wing On (HK), 6242 nom. 


Miscellaneous 


19.40 b, 
45c nom. 


China Entertainments, 
International Films, 
H.K. Constructions, 6 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 16.20 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 65¢ nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 85¢c nom. 
Textile Corp., 4.325 b; 
Nanyang Mill, 9% b. 


4.35 s; 4.35 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amal. Rubber, 14 b; 1.525 s. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.60 b. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 
Langkat, 114 b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.30 b; 1.375 s; 
Shanghai Kelantan, 8lc b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.60 nom. 
Sungala, 1.30 b; 1.40 s. 


3lc b. 


1.35 sa. 


FaR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


exports to US and UK have been better 
than July 1956. 

Expansion of Trade 
UK and China agreed _ to exchange 
trade missions this fall. The Chinese 
mission will include technical experts 
who will tour various factories in UK. 
Meanwhile, individual British firms 
sent representatives to China to inves- 
tigate trade possibilities. Officials of 
a French engineering firm were already 
in China negotiating a HK$12,000 mil- 
lion contract for the building of dams 
and power stations along Yangtze 
River. A French trade mission will 
visit China in August; the mission may 
discuss with Peking officials the ques- 
tion of giving medium and long-term 
credits to China. Two Chinese indus- 
trial missions will visit France shortly; 
textilemen in August and hydraulic 
experts in September.. Peking will 
also send a trade mission to Australia 
this October for the purchase of wool, 
animal products and machinery against 
export of Chinese woodoil, vegetable 
oils, tea and handicraft. In Tokyo, 
the ban on China trade was lifted on 
more than 200 items including heavy 
machinery, power generating equip- 
ment, transport machinery, wireless and 
radar equipment, tyres and_ tubes, 
metals and chemicals. 

Japan’s Minister of Trade and In- 
dustry estimated that trade with 
China could be increased to US$150 m 
each way; however, immediate target 
would be about $100 m each way. 
In Peking, Chou En-lai told a 
visiting Japanese trade and goodwill 
delegation that China wanted to buy 
machinery and chemical products from 


with China— 


Japan. But negotiations for the re- 
newal of trade agreement between 
Japanese businessmen and Chinese 


officials were delayed on account of the 
disputes over finger-printing of trade 
missions. Two Chinese commodity 
fairs scheduled for Japan this autumn 
were indefinitely postponed because 
Tokyo limited the stay of Chinese re- 
presentatives in Japan to two months; 
otherwise they would be finger-printed. 
Peking insisted that Tokyo should not 
finger-print Chinese representatives. 

Japanese businessmen in China re- 
cently noticed a stiffening in Peking 
officials’ attitude towards them. Vice- 
minister of trade trumpeted that trade 
between China and Japan was particu- 
larly important to Japan and to prove 
that China is doing Japan a favour by 
trading with her, the minister quoted 
the former Japanese Premier Tanzan 
Ishibashi as saying, “The continuation 
of the traditional economic ties with 
the Chinese mainland is a matter of 
life and death for Japan.” 

Peking also‘emphasized that the re- 
taining of more than 200 items on the 
embargo list would restrict the deve- 
lopment of normal trade between China 
and UK and other Chincom countries. 
However, recent developments in China 
indicate that even if the embargo is 
totally lifted the increase in China’s 
purchase from the West will not be 
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very impressive. China’s current po- 
licy is to rely upon USSR and other 
Communist countries for 75% of its 
imports and to increase trade with 
Asian and African countries. Peking’s 
estimate for 1957 foreign trade at 
9,955 million yuan is 8.4% less than 
that for 1956. Import budget has been 
cut to 4,755 m yuan because China 
could only export 5,200 m yuan this 
year, Export of minerals, industrial 
and handicraft products will be higher 
in 1957 but grain exports will fall 
from 1:32 m tons in 1956 to 780,000 
tons this year, edible oil reduced by 
100,000 tons, pork by 85,000 tons and 
cotton yarn by 12,209 bales. Import 
of certain kinds of industrial and agri- 
cultural raw materials and consumer 
goods will be increased but import of 
machinery will be reduced this year. 

Meanwhile China and North Vietnam 
signed a barter and payments agree- 
ment and a protocol on Chinese aid to 
NV for the current year. China will 
supply NV with cotton textiles, cotton 
yarn, rubber tyres, rolled steel, station- 
ery, medicinal herbs and drugs while 
NV will send farm products, timber. 
minerals and handicraft goods to China, 
In Peking, Ceylon trade delegates were 
negotiating the renewal of 50,000-ton 
rubber vs. 270,000-ton rice agreement 
between the two countries. In Khar- 
toum, Chinese representatives were 
buying American-style cotton from 
the Sudan Government. With Syria 
Government, Peking arranged to ac- 
cord to each other’s commercial repre- 
sentatives the full diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. An agreement for the 
exchange of goods and payments was 
also signed between China and Af- 
ghanistan; details were not disclosed. 

HK/China Trade—Foodstuffs___ re- 
mained predominant in imports from 
China; consignments of cement, paper, 
beans, oilseeds, woodoil and other 
popular items were limited to small 
quantities. Peking’s policy is to force 
UK, European and Japanese connec- 
tions in HK to contact Canton and 
other Chinese trade centres for direct 
business. China’s domestic consump- 
tion of industrial products far exceeds 
its production capacity but in political 
trade with SE Asia, Peking manages to 
export paper, cement, window glass, etc. 
direct to Ceylon, Singapore, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Thailand and Cambodia 
whenever possible; only a small volume 
of such business was concluded via HK. 
Local demand for Chinese paper, ce- 
ment and chemicals was also steady 
but quantities involved insignificant. On 
the other hand, consumption of Chin- 
ese pigs, fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, garlic, rice and other foodstuffs 
is steadily increasing with the growth 
of local population. 

From the local market, China bought 
more metals, pharmaceuticals and che- 
micals but interest was centred on a 
few items only and many transactions 
fell through because prices here firmed 
during the month outstripping low 
buying offers from Canton. However 


China surprised local dealers by ab- 
sorbing about 5,000 bales of Pakistan 
cotton yarn from here when prices 
were low following recent sluggish ex- 
ports. The yarn will be shipped to 
North Vietnam for fulfilling part of the 
contract signed last week between Pe- 
king and Haiphong. 


HK/Japan Trade—Imports from 
Japan were heavy during first fort- 
night and cement constituted the major 
portion of the tonnage. Other prin- 
cipal imports were bean oil, woollen 
yarn, woollen and rayon piecegoods, 
cameras and photo supplies, toys, elec- 
tric appliances, galvanized iron sheet, 
paper, fruits and chinaware. Imports 
during second half month slowed down 
and the tonnage in August will be much 
less. Dealers here recently curtailed 
booking of supplies from Japan because 
demand from SE Asia for Japanese 
textiles and sundries remained uncer- 
tain while cost of paper and _ other 
supplies advanced too much, some even 
higher than market prices here. To- 
wards month-end Tokyo decided to re- 
gulate export of cotton textiles to HK 
to counter-charge that Japan was 
dumping cotton textiles in US, Burma 
and Indonesia via HK. Demand from 
Japan for sesame, beans and _ other 
staples slacked partly due to lack of 
adequate stock here but chiefly on ac- 
count of Tokyo’s recent cut in import 
buaget from HK. Japan’s purchase 
of scrap iron from here was limited to 
small quantities of top grades. 


HK/UK and HK/Europe Trade— 
Demand from UK for cotton textiles 
remained strong in spite of the renew- 
ed efforts of British textilemen to im- 
pose restrictions on such shipments 
from HK. In London, Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, said that it would be 
contrary to practice to impose restric- 
tions on HK exports to UK and pointed 
out that HK output is only a minute 
fraction of UK production. On the 
other hand, demand from UK for rub- 
ber footwear declined to only about 
50% of 1956 purchase. Export of 
shirts, gloves, rubber footwear, rattan- 
ware and other HK products to Norway 
improved recently but the rise was not 
very impressive and on the whole de- 
mand from Europe for HK products is 
far from satisfactory. Recently, several 
consignments of knitwear and children’s 
garments to Europe were rejected by 
buyers because the quality was not up 
to sample-standard. Orders from Europe 
last month were mostly for China pro- 
duce including feather, woodoil, cassia, 
egg products, animal by-products; 
transactions were limited to small 
quantities of spot goods and whatever 
forward cargo dealers here could get 
from Canton. 


Imports of metals, woollen piece- 
goods, automobiles, paper, tobacco, 
wines and provisions from UK totalled 
about 25,000 tons; metal shipments 
were much less compared with previous 
months while consignments of woollen 
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piecegoods increased. Europe _ also 
shipped here less metals but imports 
still exceeded 10,000 tons. Principal 
items include paper, electric appliances, 
wines and provisions, piecegoods, wool- 
len yarn, stationery, dairy products, 
and beer; most of the supplies came 
from West Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium. Booking of new indents from 
UK and Europe by local dealers slowed 
down because stock of metals remain- 
ed heavy; quotations for paper too 
high; demand from China and _ other 
buyers for pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
dyestuffs, etc. uncertain; local consump- 
tion of tobacco, wines and provisions 
limited in volume while re-export of 
these items to SE Asia handicapped by 
import restrictions in these countries. 

HK/US Trade—Exports to US con- 
sisted chiefly of HK manufactures. In 
addition to steady demand for HK 
graphite, firecrackers, shirts, rattan 
ware, rubber footwear, torch, tailor- 
made suits, blouses and ladies’ dress, 
American buyers’ recently sent here 
more orders for jewellery, jade and 
ivory carvings, leather goods, embroi- 
dered articles and frozen prawns. How- 
ever HK _ industrialists, who had re- 
cently returned from US, advised local 
manufacturers to improve the packing 
and to standardise the quality of 
their exports to US. Several consign- 
ments of shirts to US were recently 
rejected by American importers because 
quality was not up to standard. Dur- 
ing the month, authorities in US an- 
nounced following changes in the con- 
trol of imports from HK: (1) articles 
manufactured here wholly or _ partly 
from silk materials can now be shipped 
to US under comprehensive certificates 
irrespective of the origin of the silk 
or of the silk piecegoods used; (2) 
suppliers and shippers of cotton manu- 
factures to US must describe the mer- 
chandise according to new classifica- 
tions published by US customs. 

Imports from US further improved; 
totalled 10,000 tons including 4,000 
bales of raw cotton. Taking advan- 
tage of drops in US dollar rates in the 
local exchange market, importers here 
booked more supplies from US. Most 
retail prices for American_ consumer 
goods which were increased at the be- 
ginning of this year on account of ad- 
vanced US dollar rates did not come 
down with the decline of US dollars. 

HK/Malaya Trade—Malayan rail 
transportation workers’ go-slow strike 
was settled at the beginning of the 
month but Singapore dockers’ go-slow 
strike dragged on and paralysed cargo- 
handling on the waterfront there dis- 
couraging Malayan importers from or- 
dering new supplies from here and other 
sources. Shipments to Port Swetten- 
ham, Penang, Singapore and _ other 
Malayan ports returned to normal later 
in the month; exports still aggregated 
about 10,000 tons. To promote export 
of HK products to Malaya, more than 
1,000 local manufacturers will exhibit 
their products in the coming HK Pro- 
ducts Fair in Singapore. 
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Merchants in Malaya however seem 
to be more interested in promoting 
trade with Peking and Taipei than with 
HK. On July 4, Malaya lifted all 
restrictions on rubber exports to China 
(since the embargo on rubber exports 
to China was lifted conditionally last 
June, Malaya has shipped 8,750 tons 
of rubber to China) and businessmen 
in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur were 
seriously negotiating exchange of rub- 
ber for light industrial products and 
foodstuffs with Peking. Another group 
of Malayan businessmen passed here on 
their way to Taiwan to explore possi- 
bilities of expanding Taiwan/Malayan 
trade. Export to Singapore and other 
Malayan ports from here will also be 
adversely affected by the decline in In- 
donesia’s purchase of HK goods from 
Malaya; by the weak commodity prices 
in Malayan markets; and by the 7.5% 
increase in freight charges for cargo 
from here to Port Swettenham. 


HK/Thailand Trade—Import of rice 
from Thailand heavy but dealers here 
slowed down the booking of new sup- 
plies on account of sharp rise in cif 
quotations from Bangkok. There were 
also live cattle, cow hide, feather, 
beans, groundnut, salt, maize, scrap 
iron and timber from Bangkok but 
these imports occupied only a small 


percentage of the 15,000 tons of cargo 
reached here last month. Exports 
amounted to only about 6,000 tons. 
Bangkok curtailed purchases from here 
because commodity prices there were 
below costs of replenishments from 
HK. Textile manufacturers in Thai- 
land were urging Bangkok to restrict 
imports of cotton yarn and towel cloth 
from HK because production by Thai 
factories is now adequate enough to 
meet domestic demand. 

HK/Indonesia Trade—Demand from 
Djakarta improved following Japan’s 
restriction of exports to Indonesia to 
cash transactions. Djakarta had also 
resumed to accept applications for im- 
ports of consumer goods, basic mate- 
rials and industrial supplies. Import- 
ers there however must cover their 
purchases with exchange certificates 
bought at a premium from Indonesian 
exporters. This system restricts im- 
ports from here to the volume of ex- 
ports to the local market and the pre- 
mium for exchange certificate will make 
imports more expensive to Indonesian 
consumers and factories. Consequent- 
ly more enquiries than orders reached 
here for metals, cement, HK manufac- 
tures and China produce. The situa- 
tion improved towards month-end after 
Djakarta had readjusted ceiling prices 
for most consumer goods making im- 
ports from HK profitable to Indonesian 
merchants. Consignments of feather, 
rattan, raw sugar, coal from Indonesia 
totalled about 5,000 tons. 


HK/Philippines Trade—Exports to 
Manila retarded after recent heavy 
shipments. During the month, Manila 
bought only small quantities of metals 
and paper from here. Prospects dull 
because duties on many _ imports 
(luxuries, non-essential consumer goods 
and products which can be manufac- 
tured by domestic industries) were in- 
creased. Towards month-end, Manila 
extende | the expiration date of existing 
import licences to end of September. 
Dealers here expect more orders from 
Manila during the next two months for 
metals, cotton yarn and other essential 
items. 


HK/Cambodia Trade—Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Cambodia re- 
mained very active; exports totalling 
5,000 tons and imports 10,000 tons. 
Supply of rice, live pigs, beans, and 
other staples from Cambodia helped to 
keep prices here at a low level especial- 
ly after China had curtailed shipments 
of pigs, rice, beans, etc. to the local 
market and Thailand increased indents 
for rice. Export of metals, cement, 
pharmaceuticals, paper and HK manu- 
factured cotton textiles and metalware 
slowed down recently on account of 
heavy stock in Phnompenh. Purchases 
from here financed with self-provided 
foreign exchange by importers there 
also declined because commodity prices 
in Cambodia were much lower than 
market quotations here. 


HK/Laos Trade—There were more 
enquiries than orders from Vientiane 
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for metals, paper and HK manufactures. 
Purchases from here may improve after 
arrangements between Saigon and Vien- 
tiane to use Tourane in South Vietnam 
for transhipments are completed. 

HK/Vietnam Trade—Imports from 
Saigon limited to small quantities of 
rice and sundry provisions. Exports 
to South Vietnam too restricted to in- 
significant quantities of sugar, metal- 
ware, pharmaceuticals and structural 
steels. Saigon invited tenders for the 
supply of automobiles, scooters, motor- 
cycles, office equipment, printing ma- 
chinery, surveying instruments, small 
pumps etc.; response from local traders. 
not keen because Saigon usually buys. 
these supplies and equipment from US, 
France and other manufacturing 
countries. To protect its domestic in- 
dustries, Saigon banned import of alu- 
minumware last month. 

Trade with North Vietnam was still 
limited to small barter dealings; sugar, 
used tyres, caustic soda, tanning ex- 
tract and other essential supplies from 
here in exchange for rice, feather, ani- 
seed star, cassia, fruit and other staples. 

HK/Burma Trade — Inappreciable 
quantities of rice, beans and maize 
reached here from Burma. From here, 
Rangoon procured groundnut oil, men- 
thol crystal, torch batteries and food- 
stuffs; many transactions were handi- 
capped by low buying offers. Rangoon 
also invited tenders for the supply of 
sugar but results not yet known. Keen 
competition from Japanese products is 
the biggest obstacle to the improvement 
of export to Rangoon. Burma will get 
US$2 million worth of manufactured 
products from Japan as part of repara- 
tion payments. Under the US$250 m. 
reparations agreement, Japan is making 
yearly instalment payments of $26 m. 
to Burma for a period of 10 years. 

HK/Ceylon Trade—Colombo imposed 
a new tax on bank charges, tripled im- 
port duty on luxury goods and increased 
duty on beer and _ cigarettes. Pur- 
chases from here therefore further de- 
clined and shipping space for cargo 
from here to Ceylon is no longer lack- 
ing as it was last year. Colombo also 
decided to buy more foodstuffs, utility 
goods, textiles, light machinery and 
cement from China to offset a debt of 
125 million rupees due Ceylon in 5 years 
trading under the rubber/rice agree- 
ment. 

HK/Taiwan Trade—Taipei earmark- 
ed US$9.6 m. for imports during July/ 
August including $250,000 for anti- 
biotics and $860,000 patent medicines. 
Orders reached here covered small 
quantities of pharmaceuticals, paper, 
metals, rosin and green peas; transac- 
tions were handicapped by low buying 
offers. To the local market, Taipei 
continued to ship large quantities of 
sugar; supply of live hogs, citronella 
oil, feather, camphor products and 
straw board was limited to small quan- 
tities in spite of the strong demand 
in the local market. 

To stimulate exports, Taipei eased 
restrictions on the use of foreign ex- 
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change certificate; exporters there can 
now sell the certificate as soon as they 
have received it. Previously, exporters 
had to wait 2 months before selling 
which indirectly freezes the capital dur- 
ing the period. The certificate, pre- 
viously valid only 4 months, is now good 
indefinitely. Under Taipei’s foreign 
exchange control system, exporters re- 
ceive part payment in local currency 
and part payment in foreign exchange 
certificate for US dollars earned from 
exports. The certificate is sold to 
Government or to importers on the open 
market. 


_ HK/Korea Trade—For imports dur- 
ing the 12-month period beginning July 
1957, Seoul earmarked US$100 million 
including $26 m. for fertilizers, $1.5 
m. rubber, $1.5 m. newsprint, $1 m. 
dyestuffs, $4 m. rayon yarn, $1 m. 
woodfree printing, $3 m. pharmaceu- 
ticals and chemicals, $1.5 m. steels, $1 
m. non-ferrous metals, and $500,000 
electric appliances. A surplus of $12 
m. from 1956/57 US Aid Funds will 
also be allocated for imports of paper, 
steels, machinery and equipment and 
other supplies during August and 
September. Meanwhile, purchases from 
the local market improved but booking 
of paper handicapped by low buying 
offers and interest in pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals centred on a few items 
only. There were also orders for 
metals, wooltops, woollen piecegoods, 
dyestuffs, watches and clocks but quanti- 
ties involved small. Seoul now permits 
traders there to effect import shipments 
on D/P terms before the establishment 
of L/Cs but most dealers here refrain 
from sending consignments there before 
receiving L/Cs. Imports of Korean 
staples remained sluggish. To promote 
sales of Korean gallnuts, agar agar, sea 
food and other staples, Seoul will set 
up a Korean products exhibition hall in 
HK next year. 


HK/Africa Trade—Export to African 
markets totalled 6,000 tons; principal 
items were cotton textiles, rayon piece- 
goods, torch, hurricane lantern, enamel- 
ware, shirts, cassia and rainwear. 
Shipments to S. Africa were handicap- 
ped by the recently increased duty there 
on import of rainwear and other items. 
British West Africa bought less enamel- 
ware and knitwear from here compared 
with last year but still better than 
the volume purchased by French West 
Africa in spite of the fact that recent- 
ly, Fr. W. A. had increased imports 
from HK. Exports to E. Africa re- 
mained steady. Imports came chiefly 
from East and South Africa and con- 
sisted mostly of raw cotton, groundnut 
oil, canned food, tanning extract, ivory 
and wheat bran. 


HK/North Borneo Trade—Import of 
timber, firewood, scrap iron, rattan and 
cow hide from North Borneo totalled 
10,000 tons; timber alone constituted 
about 60% of the tonnage. Export of 
cement and other construction materials 
totalled only about 3,000 tons. Demand 
for HK manufactures and consumer 
goods declined because smuggling of 


these items from there to the Philip- 
pines curtailed by the strict preventive 
measures taken by Manila. 
HK/Australia  Trade—Exports to 
Australia totalled 5,000 tons; principal 
items were shirts, umbrella, woodoil, 
bristle, groundnut, camphor ‘products 
and feather. Increased volume of 
Japan/Australia trade will adversely 
affect export of HK products to that 
market particularly in the cases of 
cotton textiles, rattanware, toys and 
plastic products. China will also send 
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more woodoil and other produce direct 
to Australia against purchases of Aus- 
tralian wooltops. 

HK/New Zealand Trade—New Zea- 
land Trade Commissioner in Singapore 
came here to confer with local traders 
engaged in imports from NZ and to 
help trade groups from NZ in piomot- 
ing the sale of dairy products and 
frozen meat in HK. From _ here, NZ 
will buy more local manufactures. 
However, competition from Japanese 
and Chinese goods in NZ is keen; a 
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NZ firm last month ordered 315 
eases of firecrackers from Kwangtung 
through HK. In the past, NZ ordered 
this item from HK or M-cau manufac- 
turers; the switeh to Chinese products 
was due to the relatively cheaper 
prices. 

HK/Middle East Trade—About 4,000 
tons of cotton textiles, toys, rubber 
shoes, rayon piecegoods, shirts, cassia, 
tea, enamelware and other metalware 
were shipped to Port Sudan, Al Kuwait, 
Aden and other ME ports. Demand for 
HK manufactures from these markets 
improved but still irregular and limited 


by the low purchasing power in ME 
countries. There was no order from 
Egypt. 


HK/India and HK/Pakistan Trade— 
Shipments to Calcutta, Madras, Boin- 
bay and Karachi curtailed on account of 
the import restrictions imposed by India 
and Pakistan to cut foreign exchange 
spending. Indian importers also con- 
sidered HK prices too high. Import 
of cotton yarn from Pakistan slowed 
down because local prices were below 
new indents. Quotations from Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras for cotton yarn, 
cloth, hide, tanning extract and coal 
were also above local market level. 

China Produce—China shipped here 
some vegetable oils, oilseeds and beans 
but the bulk of supply to the local 
market came from Taiwan, Cambodia 
and other SE Asian countries. Japan 
bought oilseeds, beans, woodoil, raw 
silk, turpentine and taro chips from the 
spot market buc quantities involved 
were small partly due to short stock 
here and partly on account of Tokyo’s 
curtailed budget for imports from here. 
UK and Europe were keen in woodoil, 
egg products, feather and animal by- 
products, rosin, silk waste and raw silk 
but the volume of these transactions in 
the spot market was small because 
dealers here could not get adequate 
supp.y from China; even forwards were 
jimited to insignificant lots forcing UK 
and European buyers to _ negotiate 
direct witn Canton and Tientsin for 
supplies. 

Metals—Import of structural steels, 
galvanized iron pipe and wire, wire 
shorts, mild steel plate and cuttings 
from Europe and UK and blackplate 
from US retarded. Prices began to 
recover on orders from China, Cum- 
bodia, Philippines, Taiwan, Korea, Thai- 
land. Local demand for structural 
steels and factory items also strong. 
Towards month-end, increased cost of 
US and European products brought 
more confidence to local dealers but 
buying offers from China and SE Asia 
remained low and in the case of round 
bars, stock here still heavy preventing 
prices from sharp gains. Scrap iron 
alone dipped because Japan still re- 
frained from taking large quantities 
from here; orders were for small lots 
of high grade scvaps only. 

V:par—Korea remained the number 
one huyer for various kinds of printing, 
packing and writing paper. Meny orders 
however were limited by short stock 


here and low buying offers from Seoul. 
In the case of newsprint in reels, stock 
of US products was heavy but trans- 
actions handicapped by high freight 
charges for this item from here to Pusan 
making cif Korea prices unattractive. 
Demand from SE Asia, chiefly from 
Thailand and Indonesia covered Wwood- 
free printing, kraft, cap, cellophane, 
aluminum foil, cigarette paper’ and 
duplex board but a large number of 
dealings fell through on account of 
short stock here and low buying offers. 
Dealers here booked some straw board, 
kraft, woodfree and newsprint in reams 
from China but supply difficult to pro- 
cure because China’s domestic demand 
far exceeds its supply and Peking is 
now buying woodfree from Japan and 
newsprint from Europe. Local dealers 


are now in a dilemma where exports to, 


Korea and SE Asia could only be im- 
proved if there is adequate stock but 
replenishments from Europe, Japan and 
China are too expensive to be attractive 
to buyers. Furthermore, China’s poli- 
tical trade with SE Asia provides a 
constant threat to the local paper mar- 
ket. In spite of its own supply short- 
age, China offered to ship to Singapore 
50,000 tons -of newsprint, typewriting 


paper, kraft, strawboard, flint and 
simili paper every year at prices about 
5% cheaper than other suppliers. 


Bangkok too recently bought large con- 
signments of Chinese poster, kraft, 


sulphite and printing paper from Can- 
ton direct. 


Pharmaceuticals—Demand' from Tai- 
wan, Korea, Thailand and China stimu- 
lated popular items of patent medicines 
and fine chemicals particularly dihydro- 
streptomycin, isoniazide tablets, sul- 
fadiazine, santonin, saccharine crystal, 
aspirin, amidopyrin, antipyrin and vita- 
min powders which were short in stock. 
Improvements however were small be- 
eause: buying offers low. Orders from 
China were mostly for forwards from 
Europe while demand from other buyers 
for spot goods restricted by low stock. 
Exports to China, Korea and SE Asia 
can be improved if there is adequate 
stock here but on the other hand, local 
dealers c4nnot foresee what items will 
be required by various buyers and in 
the case of antibiotics, stock unsold 


after the expiration dates usually worth 
nothing. 


Industrial , Chemicals—The market 
was. sluggish. Thailand, Philippines, 
Korea, and Taiwan were interested only 
in a small number of items including 
soda ash, sodium _ bicarbonate, bronze 
powder, lead oxide, tanning extract, 
caustic soda, shellac, linseed oil,- forma- 
lin; most orders however fell through 
because dealers here could not accept 
prospective buyers’ low counteroffers. 
China favoured citric acid, shellac and 
boric acid but quantities purchased far 
less than shipments of Chinese chemi- 
cals (soda ash, sodium bicarbonate, 
sodium sulphide, red phosphorous, caus- 
tic soda and zine oxide) to the local 
market. Local factories provided 
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steady demand for soda ash, sodium 
bicarbonate, sod hydrosulphite, sod 
nitrate, citric acid, calcium hypochro- 
rite, caustic soda, paraffin wax and 
magnesium but monthly consumption 
limited in volume and failed to stimu- 
late the market; many factories also. 
imported supplies themselves. 


Cotton Yarn—Spot transactions cover- 
ed mostly Pakistan products with orders 
from Thailand and China; prices were 
below new indents from Karachi. HK 
yarn quiet in spot market but prices 
firm; most mills have enough orders on 
hand to keep their spindles whirling for 
the rest of 1957. Indian yarn quiet 
because prices much higher than Pakis- 
tan products. A _ trial shipment of 
Korean yarn arrived but dealers did not 
make new bookings because prices un- 
attractive. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Exports to: 
Singapore and Malaya were adversely 
affected by the increased direct ship- 
ments of Chinese products to these 
markets. Thailand bought more piece- 
goods from Japan this year. Conse- 
quently HK cloth had weaker demand 
from SE Asia. However, exports to 
UK and other faraway markets remain- 
ed steady. Japanese grey cloth declined 
under the pressure of Chinese pro- 
ducts. Towards month-end, China en- 
quired for Japanese grey but trans- 
actions fell through because prices were 
then stimulated by demand from Indo- 
nesia. Chinese grey sheeting declined 
in the local market but that did not 
worry Peking because HK merchants 
suffered the loss, not Peking. Japanese 
white shirting remained steady on de- 
mand from local garment factories. 

Sugar—In spite of enquiries from 
Cambodia and Burma, Taiwan granu- 
lated, fine, continual to decline under 
heavy supply. HK _ granulated too 
marked down under the _ pressure. 
Brown sugar of Philippine, Indonesian 
and Taiwan origims steady on low stock 
and local demand; indents from Manila 
also hiked. 

Wheat Flour—Supply still exceeded 
demand. With the exception of Cana- 
dian flour which was comparatively 
lower in stock, both local and imported 
brands remained weak; prices dipped 
further. 


Rice—Retail sales remained normal 
but inereased cost pushed Thai rice 
higher. Phnompenh and Saigon also 
marked up new indents’ while supply 
from Canton and Haiphong restricted 
to small quantities. Retail price rose 
by $4 per picul in a week. Trading 
slowed down because the increase was 
too much and importers were urged by 
Government as well as by the public to 
buy rice from countries other than 
Thailand if Bangkok quotations did not 
come down. Retail prices came down 
slightly towards month-end © because 
more consignments reached here from 
Thailand and other sources. 

Cement—Keen competition between 
Chinese and Japanese brands forced 
prices lower at the beginning of the 
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month but when imports from China 
failed to improve, prices here firmed 
particularly when orders continued to 
reach here from Cambodia, Thailand, 
North Borneo; local demand also strong. 
HK products firm. 


CCMMODITY PRICES ON 31-7-57 


CHINA PRODUCE 


ANISEED STAR—Kwangsi, export 
quality, £105 per ton c & f Europe; 
38rd quality, ex-godown, $72 per picul. 


RICE BRAN—Cambodia, lower qua- 
lity, $26.70 picul WHEAT BRAN— 
HK, white, $28 picul. CAMPHOR 


TABLETS—HK, 1/16-0z tab, $3.25 per 
lb; 1/8-oz tab, $3.15; 1/4-o0z tab, $3.10; 


1/2-0z tab, $3.05 Ib. CASSIA— 
Seraped, Kwangtung, $95 picul. Broken, 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, $85. Lignea, 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, $105. COIR 


FIBRE—Szechwan, £125 per metric ton 
eif Japan. South China, £117. EGG 
PRODUCTS—(Forward, prices per lb 
ce & £ Europe)—Hen egg yolk powder, 
North China, 6s 1d. Whole hen egg 
powder, North China, 5s 4%d. Dried 
albumen, Tientsin, Qs. (Forward, 
prices per ton ec & f Europe)—Frozen 
hen egg yolk, North China, £360. 
Frozen whole hen egg, N. China, £210. 
(Forward, price per ton cif Europe)— 
Salted liquid hen egg yolk, sodium ben- 
zoate, £390. DUCK FEATHER—Ex- 
port quality, NN 85%, $590 per picul 
ex-godown or 6s per lb c & f Europe. 
GOOSE FEATHER—HK, GGS 90%, 
7s 10d per lb c & f Europe. GYPSUM 
—Hupeh, white, $14.50 per _ picul. 
Kwangtung, brown, $157 per metric 
ton. HOG BRISTLE—Black, c & f 
Europe, per lb: Tientsin, No. 55, 28s 
4d and No. 26, 24s 1d; Hankow, No. 
17, 28s 4d and No. 5, 9s 10d; Chung- 
king, No. 27, 18s 10d and No. 4, 11s; 
Shanghai, No. 17, 14s 2d and No. 5, 9s 
1d. White, c & f Japan per lb: Chung- 
king, 14s 9d. MENTHOL CRYSTAL 
HK, $41 per lb. Shanghai, $41. Tai- 
wan, $36. GRAPHITE—Hunan, 80/ 
82%, £7/10/0d per metric ton c & f 
Japan. HK, 75%, US$23 fob per ton. 
REALGAR—Hunan, export quality, A 
grade, $68 picul.k TALCUM POWDER 
—Kwangsi, $240 per metric ton. JUTE 
—tThailand, old, $42 per picul. Kwang- 
tung, new, £60 per metric ton c & f 
Japan. RAW SILK—(Forward, prices 
per picul)—-Kwangtung: white steam 
filature, 20/22 denier, $3,035 to $3,304; 
natural, 20/22, $2,801; natural, 70/90, 
$2,484. DRIED CHILLI—Shensi, new, 
$75 picul. Hunan, new, $1,500 per 
metric ton cif Singapore. ROSIN— 
South China: mixed, A grade, $101 per 
quintal; C grade, $97 quintal; X grade, 
£71/13/0d per mt. c & f Eurape. 
MUSTARD SEED—Tientsin, $115 
picul. SESAME—EKast Africa, yellow- 
white, $83 picul. Thailand, black, $74. 
Cambodia, brown, $56. Cambodia, 
black, $62. ANISEED OIL—Kwangsi, 
in drum, $1,310 picul. Haiphong, $960. 
CAMPHOR OIL—Taiwan, in drum, 
$138 picul. Kwangsi, in drum, $145. 
CASSIA. OI1L—Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 
80/85%, in drum $1,327 picul. Hai- 


phong, $1,300. CITRONELLA OIL-— 
Hainan, August forward, $4.80 pound. 
Taiwan, August forward, $4.60. 
WOODOIL (refined)—Spot, in drum, 
$165 _ picul. August forward: ex- 
Kowloon railway station, $2,600 per 
long ton; c & f Japan, £172 per metric 
ton; c & f New Zealand, £182 per long 
ton. The above all Chinese woodoil. 
Haiphong, in drum, $155 picul, spot. 
TURPENTINE—South China, 1st qua- 
lity, in drum, £100 per metric ton, 
c & f Japan, August forward. BITTER 
ALMOND—Tientsin, red, new stock, 
$225 picul. India, $175. BEE WAX 
—Efouth China, special grade, $490 per 
picul spot or £500 per metric ton c & f 
Japan, GALANGAL—Kwangtung, 2nd 
quality, $700 per m.t. GALLNUT— 
Korea, $400 per picul, September for- 
ward. DRIED GINGER—Kwangsi, 
new, $140 picul. GROUNDNUT CAKE 
—HK, $33.50 picul. Rangoon, $31.50. 
MAIZE—Cambodia, yellow, $24.80 
picul August forward. Thailand, yel- 
low, $24.50. Burma, yellow, $24. 
TARO CHIP—Szechwan, 1956 crop, 
$130 picul, spot; or £120 per m.t. ¢ 
& f Japan. GROUNDNUT OIL—Afri- 
ca, 1st quality, in drum, $164 picul. 
China, $144. Cambodia, $152. Indo- 
nesia, old, $186. Thailand, new, $159. 
HK, new, $156. SOYABEAN OIL— 
Japan, $130 picul. BLACK BEAN— 
Shanghai, $160 picul. Tientsin, small, 
$31 and medium, $36. GREEN PEA— 
Cambodia, 1st, large, $60 picul. Thai- 
land, large, $71. North China, $80. 
Hupeh, $53. RED BEAN—South Viet- 
nam, new, $33 picul. Kiangsu, $74. 
Tientsin, 1st, $85. SOYA BEAN— 
Dairen, spot, $49 picul. Shanghai, 
$55.50. Phnompenh, new, 2nd quality, 
$45. GREEN BEAN—Chekiang, $53 
picul. Honan, 2nd, $44.50. STRING 
BEAN—Burma, large, $42 picul. 
GROUNDNUT—Shelled: North China, 
new, assorted, $84 picul; Indonesia, 
medium, $85; South Africa, new, $79. 
In shell: Thailand, 2nd quality, $84 
picul. 
METALS 

MILD STEEL ANGLE BARS—Europe: 
8/16" x 1%” x 1%”, $50 picul; 5/16” 
MP ese” x 216) S40 soe Eko et 
3”, $52. M.S. FLAT BARS—HEurope: 
V8 exalt 22 LOM lke, OOO) DICULS 1/iSeuex 
Lee $5454 x, Loto 277. $63. LK: 
%”’ x %” to 5 ke $55; y% ”» x % ” to 
22S 4: M.S. ROUND BARS— 
Europe: %” dia, $47 picul; %” dia, 
$40; %” dia, $40.50; 1” dia, $40.50; 
1%” dia, $46. HK: %” and %”’ dia, 
$52; %” to %” dia, $50; %” and 1” 
dia, $52. M.S. SQUARE BARS— 
Europe: %” to %”, $55; %” to 1%”, 
$54 per picul. M.S. PLATE—Japan, 
429x587) 3/16', ($61 piculsel/27, $65; 
5/8”, $66. GALVANIZED STEEL 
SHEET—UK, 4’.x 8’: 1/82 59c¢ lb; 
3/32”, 56c. STEEL WIR!. ROPE— 
HKy24 x Gog 201 S16 90M be sae 
$1703, 136”, ($2.50; 15777, S140 277, 
$1.30; 2%”, $1.20; 3”, $1.10. UK, 24 
Seihos, Yh ye bin Tas ERS ICA 
$1.50; 2”, $1.80; 2%”, $1.25. TIN- 
PLATE WASTE WASTE—Coked: UK, 
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18” y 24” $110 per case of 200 lbs. 
Electrolytic: US, 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid, 
$112 per 200-lb case; UK, $92. Mis- 
print: UK, 13” x 24” and larger, $46 
picul. TINPLATE—UK: 20” x 28”, 
$138 per 200-lb case of 112 shts with 
tin-lining; 30” x 36”, G24, 75¢ per 
Ib. GALVANIZED IPON SHEET 
Japan, 3’ x 7’: USSG 24, 56c lb; USSG 
26, 57¢ lb; USSG 28, 61c lb; USSG 33, 
$5.70 pe. BLACK PLATE WASTE 
WASTE—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, 
G23/G33, $43 picul. BLACK PLATE 
—Japan, 3’ x 6’: G18, $59 picul; G22, 
$65; G24, $66; G26, $68; G28, $6. 
BRASS SHEET—UK, 4’ x 4’, 20/25 lb 
per shi, $320 per picul. UK, rolled, 
12” width, 8 oz per sq ft, $270 picul. 
H%, rolled, 10/11 oz per sq ft, $240 
picul. ZINC SHEET— Jturope, 3’ x 8’, 
G5, $137 picul and Gu, $136. LEAD 
SHEET—Europe, rolled, 2 lb per sq ft, 
$1 per lb. G.I. WIRE—Europe or 
Japan: G14, $62 picul; G16, $66; G18, 
$73; G24, $7”. STEEL WIKRE ROD— 
Europe or Japan: ist grade, $46 picul; 
2nd grade, $42/$43. BLACK IRON 
PIPE—Europe, 18’ to 22’ length: 1” 
dia, 62c per ft; 2” dia, $1.28; 2%” dia, 
$1.80. G.I. PIPE—Eur ‘e, 18’ to 22’: 
%”’ dia, 50c; 1” dia, Ze: 1%” dia, 
95c; 2%” dia, $2.40; 4” dia, $4. WIRE 
NAILS<-HK: 1/2” x 18 LCWG, $110 
picul; 5/8” x 18 BWG, $110; 3/4” x 
17 BWG, $90. Europe: 1/2” x 18 
BWG, $87; 5/8” x 18 BWG, $85; 3/4” 
x 17 BWG, $82. SCRAP IRON— 
Wrought iron scraps, ist choice, $240 
per ton. Ship salvaged iron plate, 1/2”, 
$36 picul. 


PAPER 

CELLOPHANE—30 zr, 36” x 39”, 
colorless: UK, $78 ream; Japan, $77; 
Italy, $75; France, $74. Colored: 
France or Japan, $98. FLINT—- 
(colored)—-German, 0/65 gr, 28-lb 
ream, 20” x 30’, $33.50 ream. China, 
31-lb ream, $34. GLASSINE—30 gr, 
26-lb ream, 30” x 40”, colorless: 
Europe, £34; Japan, $33.50 “1 .m. 
Colored, same quality, Europe, $39.50 
ream. DUPLEX BOARD—250 gr, 
240-lb ream, 31” x 43”, one side coat- 
ed: Sweden, $154 ream; Morway, $152. 
230 gr, 220-lb rea.a, one side: Sweden, 
$148; Norway, $140; Czechoslovakia, 
$128. CHIP BOARD—Norway, 31” x 
43”, one side coated: 290 gr, 280-lb 
ream, 538c lb; 250 gr, 240-lb ream, $128 
ream; 230 gr, 220-Jb ream, $122 ream. 
M.G. WHITE SULPHITE—40 gr, 47- 
lb ream, 35” x 47’: Austria, $31.50 
ream; Czech or Germany, $30.50. M.G. 
RIBBED IMITATION KRAFT—Europe, 
35” x 47”: 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $29.50 
ream; 60/150 gr, 75/160-lb ream, 70c 
lb. M.G. RIBBED KRAFT—China, 
48-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $24.50 rean 
UNGLAZED PURE KRAFT—Austria, 
100/140 gr, 115/160-lb ream, 35” x 
47”, 70c lb. Japan, 80/140 gr, 90/ 
160-lb ream, 70c lb. UNGLAZED 
SULPHITE KRAFT—Europe, 50/120 
gr, 70/150-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 68c. 
UNGLAZED KR..FT—China, 40/80-ib 
ream, 62%c lb. BOND—White, 2..” x 
34”, 60 gr, 32-lb ream: ELurope, with 
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water mark and brand name, $27.50 
to $31.50 ream; Japan, with w/m, 
$24.50; Japan, without w/m, 5 
Colored: Europe, 332; Japan, $ 
WOODFREE PRINTING—31” x 
Europe, 60 gr and over, 57/60-lb Team, 
7TBlec Ib. Japan: 60 100 gr, 57/100- 
ib ream, 70c; 50 gr, 48-lb ream, 7lc. 
China, 60/90-lb ream, 65c. MECHA- 
NICAL PRINTING—31” x 43”— 
Europe, 60 gr, 57-lb ream, $33.50. 
MANIFOLD— White, 22” x 34’, 30 gr, 
i6-lb ream: Europe, $18 ream; China, 
$12.30. Colored, Europe, $19 and 
China $13.50. POSTER—31” x 43”— 
Europe, 60/70 gr, 57/68-lb ream, 78c 
lb. Japan, 58/60 gr, 56/57-lb ream, 
$44. China: 17.2 kilo, 36-lb ream, 
$20.20; 1945 kilo, 42-lb ream, $21.50; 
2114 kilo, $22.50 ream. TISSUE— 
Europe, 25” x 40”, 17 gr, 1344-lb ream, 
$16.50 ream. NEWSPRINT—In reels, 
31”, 50/52 gr, prices per lb: US, 47'%e; 
Canada, 47c; China, 47%c; Japan, 46c; 
Norway, 47c; Austria, 47c; Finland, 
4614%4c. In reams, 31” x 43”, 50/52 
vr, 48/50-lb ream: Europe, $25 ream; 
Japan, $24; China, $25.50. ALUML 
NUM FOIL—UK: 43%” x 6%”, thin, 
£2.40 ib; 50 gr, 28-Ilb ream, 20” x 26”, 
thick, golden color, $80 ream. Ger- 
many, 4%” x 6%”, $2.40 lb. Europe, 
50 gr, 28-lb ream, 20” x 26”, thick, 
silvery color, $60 ream. STRAW 
BOARD—26” x 31”—Euroge, 8/16 oz, 
$730 per ton. Japan: 8 oz, $750 ton; 
8/16 oz, $740; 12/14 oz, $750. China, 
8/16 oz, $720/S $730 ton. Taiwan, 8/16 
OZ, $720 ton. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


BORIC ACID—(powder)—Italy, 
100-kilo gunny bag, 65c lb. CITRIC 
ACID—(granular) —Belgium, 50-kilo 


barrel, $2 lb. UK, 1-cwt drum, $2.05. 


OXALIC ACID—(crystal)—-Germany, 
100-kilo barrel, 88c Ib. STEARIC 
ACID—Holland, 112-Ilb gunny bags, 


needle form, $1.10 lb. BICARBONATE 
OF SODA—(refined)—China, 50-kilo 
bag, forward, $21 per bag. UK, 100- 
kilo bag, spot, $42 bag. BRONZE 
POW DER—( pale) Germany 100-lb 
case, $4.25 |b. CALCIU M HYPO- 
CHLORIT “,, 50-kilo drum, 
59c lb. CAUSTIC SODA—China, 200- 
kilo drum, $114 per drum. UK, 340- 
kilo drum, $220 drum. Japar, 300- 
kilo drum, $185 drum. DINITRO- 
CHLORBENZENE {DNCB)—Holland, 
300-kilo drum, 65¢ lb. FORMALIN— 
UK, 40% volume 448-lb drum, 38c lb. 
GUM ARABIC—Sudan, 100-kilo bag, 
$1.04 lb. GUM COPAL—Malaya, No. 
1, 140-catty gunny bag, $218 picul. 
GUM DAMAR—Malaya, No. 1, 140- 
catty gunny bag, $305 picul. LEAD 
OXIDE—(red)—_Av stralia, 560-lb bar- 
rel, $128 picul. UK, 1% -cwt drum, 
$127 picul. LINSED OIL—UK, 400- 
Ib drum, 3285 picul. India, 400-Ib 
drum, $130 MAGNESIUM SUL- 
PHATE—Gein 100-kilo gunny 
bag, £286 ton. PETEOLATUM— 
(amber; —Helland, 400-lb drum, 35¢ 
Ib. PHOSPHORUS— (red)—Canada, 11- 
1b tin, $310 per case of 10 tins. France, 


5-kilo tin, $320 per case of 10 tins. 
SHELLAC— (lemon)—India, No. 1, 
164-Ib case, $230 picul. SODA ASH— 
China, 80-kilo bag, $28 bag. UK, 100- 
kilo bag, dense, $38 bag. UK, 70-kilo 
bag, light, $31 bag. SODIUM BICH- 
ROMATE—Australia, 560-lb drum, 8lc 
lb. South Africa, 400-Ib drum, 77c. UK, 
5-ewt, drum, 77c. SODIUM HYDRO- 


SULPHITE—UK, 50-kilo drum, $170 
picul SODIUM NITRATE—Germany, 
50-kilo gunny bag, $26.50 _ picul. 

160-kilo 


drum, $600 ton. TANNING EXTRACT 
—South Africa, Mimosa Extract, 105-lb 
bag, 47¢c Ib. UK, Quebracho Extract, 
105-Ib bag, Tle Ib. TITANIUM 
DIOXIDE—Germany, 50-kilo gunny 
bag, $1.95 lb. UK, 56-lb paper bag, 
$1.95. Japan, 20-kilo paper bag, $1.40. 
ULTRAMARINE BLUE —Italy, l-cewt 
barrel, $110 picul. Holland, 50-kilo bar- 
rel, $90 picul. PARAFFIN WAX—US: 
143 deg amp, $95 picul; 165 deg amp, 
$110 picul. ZINC OXIDE—(99%)— 
china, 50-kilo gunny bag, 72c Ib. Hol- 
land, 50-kilo gunny bag, 80c¢ Germany, 
78c. South Africa, 80c. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


PENICILLIN PROCAINE G—(in oil 
with aluminum monostearate, 300,000 
units per ec) UK, 1960, $1.30 per vial 
of 10 ec. US, 1961, $2.40. France, 
1960, $1.60. PENICILLIN ORAL TAB- 
LETS— (50,000 units per tablet)—_UK, 
1960, $1.06 per carton of 12 tab- 
lets. DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN—UK, 
1961, 8lc per vial of 1 gram. France, 
1961, 69c. Italy, 1961, 66c. US, 1961, 
89c. SULFADIAZINE POWDER— 
Australia, $25 lb. France, $26. UK, $25. 
Germany, $25. SULFATHIAZOLE 
POWDER—lItaly, $10.50 lb. UK, $11. 
Germany, $10.80. ISONIAZIDE TAB- 
LETS—UK, $4.20 per bottle of 100 
tablets of 100 mg each. Switzerland, 
$2.55 per bot of 100’s x 50 mg. 
ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID (Aspirin) 
—(powder)—-Germany, August for- 
ward, $3.30 lb. AMIDOPYRIN—France, 
$22.50 lb. ANTIPYRIN—Germany, 
$10 lb. BARBITONE—Germany, $13 
lb. LYZOL SOLUTION—UK, $11.80 
per 1-gal tin. PHENACETIN—Holland, 
$5.10 lb. UK, $5.30. Germany, $5.10. 
SALICYLIC ACID—UK, $2.70 Ib. 
VITAMIN Bi POWDER—Germany, 
$230 per 1-kilo tin. France, $2380. 


COTTON YARN 


HONGKONG BRANDS—10 counts, 
$880 to $960 bale. 12’s, $900 to $1,000 
bale. 20’s, $995 to $1,130 bale. 30’s, 
$1,40 to $1,440 bale. 32’s, $1,400 to 
$1,430 bale. 40’s, $1,490 to $1,800 
bale. 42’s, $1,650 to $1,680 bale. 
JAPANESE BRANDS—32’s, $1,370 to 
$1,410 bale. 40’s, $1,470 to $1,500 
bale. 42’s, $1,570 to $1,590 bale. 
PAKISTAN BRANDS—10’s, $820 to 
$875 bale. 20’s, $900 to $995 bale. 21’s, 
$940 to $1,015 bale. 32’s, $1,170 to 
$1,290 bale. 


COTTON PIECEGOODS 


GREY SHEETING—Chinese brands: 
63 x 64, 36” x 40 yds, $35.50 pe; 72 x 
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69, 38" x 40 yds, $81.50; 60 x 60, 36” 
x 40 yds, $84.80; 60 x 56. 86” x 40 yds, 
$33.80 pe. Hongkong brands: 60 x 56, 
36” x 40 yds, $34.50 pe. Indian brands: 
44 x 48, 35” x 40 yds, $25 pe; 44 x 
40, 36" x 40 yds, $28. Japanese pro- 
ducts: 72 x 69, 88" x 404% yds, $81.50 
pe. GREY JEAN—Chinese products, 
$29.20 pe. HK products, $28.50 pe. 
DYED DRILL—HK brands, 118 x 56, 
36", $1.70 to $2.50 per yd. WHITE 
CLOTH—Japanese brands, $44 to $47 


pe. HK, $41. WHITE SHIRTING— 
Japanese brands, 36", $1.25 to $1.56 
per yard. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


AUSTRALIAN BRANDS—$38 _ per 
150-Ib gunny bag and $138.50 per 50-Ib 
bag. US BRANDS—$27 per 100-lb bag 
and $13.30 to $17 per 50-lb bag, CANA- 
DIAN BRANDS—$86 to $86.50 per 
100-lb bag and $16.80 to $17 per 50-lb 
bag. HONGKONG BRANDS—$12.20 te 
$16 per 50-lb bag and $34.80 per 150-Ib 
bag. 

RICE 


WHITE RICE, 100% WHOLE— 
Thailand, new crop, 2nd grade, $59.40 
picul. WHITE RICE—Thailand: special 
3%, new, $59.10; A 5%, new, $56.80; 
B 1-%, new, $54.30. Cambodia, _ list, 
$49 and 2nd, $47. North Vietnam, Ist, 
$44.80. South China, Ist, $54.80 and 
2nd, $53. Burma, old, small quantity 
packing, $38.80. BROKEN RICB-—Thai- 
land: Bl special, old, $40.50; Bl 
special, new, $88.80; Cl special, old, 
$32.70; Cl special, new, $30.10 picul. 
North Vietnam, Bl, $84.80 picul. 
GLUTINOUS RICE—Thailand, 2nd 
pas $44.50 and Cl ordinary broken 

.30. 


SUGAR (Granulated) 


TAIWAN refined: No, 24, $55.50 
picul; No. 18, $54. HK fine, $59. 
PHILIPPINE brown, $54, INDONESIAN 
brown, $55. AUSTRALIAN brown, 
$54.50. Japanese fine, $58.20. 


CEMENT 


HONGKONG BRAND S—Ewmeral- 
erete, rapid hardening, $8 per 112-Ib 
bag. Emerald, $7 per $112-lb bag and 
$6.30 per 100-Ib bag. Snowerete, $78 
per 375-Ib drum and $16 per 1-cwt bag. 
CHINESE PRODUCTS—Forward, $110 
per metric ton cif HK ex-ship, packed 
in 45-kilo bags. JAPANESE CEMENT 
—$5.80 per 100-Ib bag. 
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